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Tue Bett System offers to the 
public a new Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice. Any subscriber to this ser- 
vice may be connected, through 
the teletypewriter “central,” to 
any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the 
continent. Subscribers can type 
back and forth by wire, for short 
or long periods, just as they now 
hold conversations by telephone. 

This important development for 
the business world parallels the 
other progress which is constantly 
being made in the telephone art. 

Messages, inquiries, reports — 
typed in one office — are instantly 
and accurately reproduced on the 
other subscriber’s teletypewriter. 
Typewritten copies made by both 
sending and receiving machines 
are available for permanent rec- 
ords. The principal feature of 
this new service, which distin- 
guishes it from existing private 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


line teletypewriter service, is that 
any subscriber may ask for any 
other subscriber and be connected 
immediately. 

Further information about this 
new development in nation-wide 
communication will be furnished 
gladly by your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 





Teletypewriter Service provides 
two-way communication. 


Speed of connection is as fast as 
telephone service. 

A typewritten record, one or more 
copies, is produced simultaneously 
by both sending and receiving 
machines. 

Material transmitted may be re- 
corded on forms if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary 
typewriters in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by 
any one who can operate a type- 
writer. 


You can use Teletypewriter Service 
any time you need it. 

A most economical form of record 
communication, 
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Vol. XXXI JANUARY, 1932 Number 1 


THIRTY YEARS OF THE QUARTERLY 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


ITH this issue, the SourH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY be- 

gins its thirty-first year of existence. It is the oldest 
publication of its type in the South, with the exception of The 
Sewanee Review. As it enters a new decade, the QUARTERLY 
cannot refrain from expressing sincere gratitude for the sup- 
port which has enabled it to begin its thirty-first year with a 
subscription list that is larger to-day than it has ever been 
before and showing a steady growth, and with a constantly 
widening circle of friends. 

When the QuarTERLy was established in 1902 by the 
“9019” of Trinity College, under the inspiring leadership 
of the late Dr. John Spencer Bassett, who conceived the idea of 
the publication and was its first editor, perhaps few of those 
responsible for its founding felt that they were launching an 
enterprise that was destined to become a positive cultural 
force, not only in the life of the South but of the nation. At 
times the road in that direction has been a difficult one, and 
there have been obstacles at various stages in the career of 
the publication, but on this thirtieth anniversary those respon- 
sible for its destiny face the future with hope and good cheer, 
grateful for the encouragement they have received and with 
a determination to make the QUARTERLY of even more service 
in the years ahead than it has been in the past. 

The first editor of the QUARTERLY expressed in the initial 
issue the hope that the new journal would provide for young 
writers and investigators of the South a medium for the 
publication of their work and that thus the interests of liter- 
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ature and scholarship in this section might be forwarded. It 
may not be out of place here to venture the opinion that this 
purpose has been achieved to some extent at least. Along 
with that specific service in the cause of cultural develop- 
ment, the scope of the publication has been constantly 
broadened until to-day it serves as a medium for the discus- 
sion of various questions, not only by writers of the South 
but by those of other sections as well. While naturally par- 
ticularly interested in the consideration of matters of especial 
concern to the section in which it is located, the QUARTERLY 
strives at all times to have a national viewpoint and to be 
free from narrow sectionalism or provincialism in any sense. 
The constant effort has been made to develop through the 
publication a closer feeling between the sections and to en- 
courage a vigorous national spirit. Writers of the North 
have cooperated with those of the South to that end. That 
some progress has been made in the right direction seems 
evident. 

The editorial board of the QuaRTERLY naturally takes 
pride in the list of contributors to its pages during the years 
of its existence. In looking through the files one finds articles 
by such authorities in their respective fields as Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Walter H. Page, Lyman Abbott, Joseph W. Folk, 
William Garrott Brown, Hamilton W. Mabie, Albert Shaw, 
Bliss Perry, Oswald Garrison Villard, John Carlisle Kilgo, 
James H. Kirkland, Gamaliel Bradford, Charles W. Eliot, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Edwin A. Alderman, Clarence H. Poe, 
Henry N. Snyder, and others of wide reputation. A large 
share of any success that has been achieved by the Quar- 
TERLY belongs to the many capable writers who have pre- 
sented really worth-while messages through the medium of 
its pages from year to year. 

The QuarTERLy is published by the Duke University 
Press for the South Atlantic Publishing Company. In addi- 
tion to Dr. John Spencer Bassett, mentioned above, editors 
of the publication through the years have included Dr. Edwin 
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Mims, Dr. W. P. Few, Dr. W. H. Glasson, Dr. W. K. Boyd, 
and Dr. W. H. Wannamaker. At present the publication is 
under the direction of an editorial board consisting of Dr. 
W. H. Wannamaker, Dr. W. T. Laprade, Dr. N. I. White 
and Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, with Henry R. Dwire as Manag- 
ing Editor. 

In facing a new period in its history, those in charge of 
the QUARTERLY are not unmindful of the difficulties of the 
task ahead. But along with these difficulties they see oppor- 
tunities for service even greater than those of the past. The 
challenge of such opportunities gives them courage to face 
new obligations and responsibilities with confidence and hope. 
They feel that, with the same cordial support by its friends 
that has been accorded the publication in the past, they will 
be able to make it constantly more responsive to the needs of 
the South and of the nation in the vitally significant days that 
are ahead. 






















IS THE CRIMINAL WHOLLY TO BLAME? 
S. M. WOLFE 


T IS paradoxical that America, with the greatest and most 
effective machinery for the suppression of crime, is the 
most criminal of the civilized nations on earth. 

It is not due to the inactivity of reformers. Nor has 
there been a lack of conscientious concern on the part of 
society. There have been divers and sundry investigations 
with as many profound and voluminous reports. We have 
had investigations by the research departments of various 
universities in America, and by committees of the American 
Bar Association, the American Law Institute, the American 
Judicature Society, the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, the National Crime Commission, the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, and the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University. 

A perusal of their findings and recommendations uni- 
formly has proven disappointing. They cannot bear analyti- 
cal or logical tests; they have been characterized in the main 
by indefiniteness and a disposition for alibis. For practical 
purposes they have been useless, 

I believe this is attributable to the fact that these investi- 
gating committees have approached their subject from the 
conventional angle. They have accepted symptoms for 
diseases. They have lost sight of causes and have fallen back 
upon the old, threadbare theory of severity and certainty of 
punishment as a solution for crime. 

The American Law Institute has drafted a “Model Code 
of Criminal Procedure,” prepared by such men as Judge 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., of the Court of General Sessions of New 
York, Judges Olson and Thompson of Illinois, Henry L. Stim- 
son, now secretary of state, and Professors Millar, Mikell, and 
Keedy. It is merely a tentative code as yet, but the American 
Bar Association is urging its speedy adoption “because of 
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public impatience with the defects of criminal justice in this 
country.” Iam not conversant with the scope of this “code” 
but from the admonition of the American Bar Association to 
which I have just alluded, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the dominant idea underlying the work is to relieve our 
American court procedure of its handicaps in order to secure 
expeditious and successful prosecution and conviction of all 
criminals; for in these must consist the alleged “defects of 
criminal justice.” 

Is it possible that our revised procedure would concede the 
abolition of the grand jury; the abandonment of the una- 
nimity rule; the right of the trial judge to express his private 
opinion as to the guilt of the accused ; the abrogation or restric- 
tion of the right of appeal; the enlargement of the powers of 
summary judgment? Would the new régime in its adminis- 
tration of criminal justice abolish “due process” and the other 
sacred and much cherished palladiums of human liberty guar- 
anteed by our Bills of Rights? 

It is not my intention to decry the importance of punish- 
ment. That it has its deterrent effects cannot be denied. I 
simply contend that there is the danger-point of diminishing 
returns and that society cannot morally afford to make of 
punishment the ultimate end to be desired. Moreover, I in- 
sist that we could fill our jails to their iron gratings and our 
death houses to standing room only, that we could keep our 
electric chairs and the gallows working twenty-four hours in 
the day, dispatching their unfortunate victims, and still not 
attain the desired end. 

Forms of punishment have obtained among the most 
savage of the human race. It is essentially primitive in its 
concept. With the progress of civilization, it has undergone 
changes in both the method and the degree of its application. 
At various times in the history of the world’s development, 
society has practiced the following general methods of pun- 
ishment: 
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Putting the criminal to death 
Incapacitating him 

Holding him up to public scorn 
Depriving his act of profit 
Incarcerating him 


VP PN 


Putting the offender to death antedates all other forms of 
punishment. The manner of its infliction has changed and 
the crimes punishable by death have been lessened as evidence 
of sentiment against it has increased. Socrates was made to 
drink hemlock; Roman criminals were slaughtered in the 
arena; heretics were burnt at the stake. Hanging has been 
the most common method of inflicting death upon the crimi- 
nal. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, opposition 
to capital punishment gained considerable momentum with the 
result that public hangings have been almost entirely discon- 
tinued; the electric chair and asphyxiation have been substi- 
tuted, and in twelve of the states, this mode of punishment has 
been abandoned altogether. Intermittently, one or two have 
abolished capital punishment, returned to it, and again abol- 
ished it. Thus the efficacy of this manner of punishment has 
been thoroughly tested. Death of the perpetrator of crime 
would unquestionably prevent a repetition of crime by the 
same individual but certainly this is not the rationale of pun- 
ishment. It must be justified in the main, as a deterrent. “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” may have been the 
Mosaic doctrine but it is not the Christian doctrine. 

Already the death penalty has been abolished in Italy, 
Roumania, Portugal, Holland, Norway, San Marino, fifteen 
of the Swiss Cantons, four of the states of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Brazil. In Belgium and Finland, it has been practically 
abandoned and in none of these countries have the civil au- 
thorities considered its reéstablishment justifiable. 

Imprisonment was emphasized as a means of punishment 
for crime in the thirteenth century. Reformatories received 
their first attention of any consequence by Philadelphia 
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Friends in the year 1790. Arthur Brisbane, writing from 
California, March 6, 1931, said: “Instead of death, the ex- 
treme penalty should be life imprisonment and it should mean 
life imprisonment with eight hours for work, eight hours for 
sleep, and eight hours for reflection and regret.” 

Maiming or mutilating the offender is as repulsive as it 
is barbaric, nor does branding the transgressor commend 
itself to the higher sensibilities of the human race. The scar- 
let letter upon Hester’s breast made her no less a mother, 
and rendered little Pearl no less a precious child. 

The way of the transgressor is hard, and sooner or later 
he finds this out. In the meantime, I believe that places of 
retention and reform will ultimately prove their superiority 
as methods of punishment. Certainly research in psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, and sociology must convince us 
that, in our American policy at least, we have not only ignored 
some very vital and fundamental principles of human nature 
but we have been blind to some egregious blunders in our 
methods. 

We are constantly improving our police efficiency. We 
have institutes of Criminology and Legal Medicine, Scientific 
Police Laboratories where the art of studying fingerprints 
and blood groupings are pursued and where footprints, pistol 
bullets, and rifling of gun barrels are scientifically observed. 
With these accomplishments and with the aid of lie-detectors, 
radio, telegraph, telephone, and airplane, it is almost impos- 
sible for the criminal to escape detection for any length of 
time. 

But with all of this, crime in the United States is on the 
increase. Is it due to a lack of apprehension and punishment? 
Is there a lack of expedition in our procedure and the absence 
of severity in our penalties? Is it because “justice” is trifled 
with? Is it because the legal profession conspires to defeat 
the mandates of the law? Or is it not that as a nation of 
people, we are tolerating if not creating conditions in our 
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sociological and economic systems which are making possible 
the existence of the criminal and the sources of his crime? 

To begin with, we are the most heterogeneous nation on 
earth. America is not so much a “melting pot” as it is a 
“witch’s caldron”! The average American is a composite 
of two or more nationalities. He may be a happy “blend” 
or a most disastrous “mixture.” With respect to immigra- 
tion, the “run of the mill” is not the best of Europe’s blood. 
Unquestionably the policy of our government has been too lax 
as to immigration. Some restrictions have been put into 
effect in the last few years but much of the damage had 
already been effected. A great many foreigners never take 
the oath of allegiance. Many constitute absolutely unas- 
similable material. In themselves, they are a menace and they 
pass their anarchistic tendencies on to their progeny. 

Let us consider another element: In 1923, the survey of 
the League of Nations revealed the fact that the people of 
the United States are the greatest drug-addicts in the world. 
We consume thirty-six grains of opium per capita per year. 
India follows with twenty-seven grains; France with four; 
England with three; Germany, two; and Italy, one. It is 
officially declared that the consumption of habit-forming 
drugs in the United States is on the increase. To get some 
idea of the volume of traffic in illicit drugs in this country it 
may be interesting to know that for legitimate medical pur- 
poses approximately only 350 tons of opium are needed in this 
country annually whereas it is estimated that not less than 
800 tons are used. Thus approximately 450 tons are sold 
to addicts. 

With the advent of prohibition under the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, the consumption of opium, 
morphine, cocaine, and heroin, mounted rapidly. 

It is a fact too well recognized to need argument here, 
that the use of these drugs has a direct bearing on crime. 
Some of our most heinous murders are committed by victims 
of heroin or cocaine. They break down all moral resistance. 
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And another : On March 20 of this year, Secretary Lamont 
estimated that there were 6,059,000 able-bodied men out of 
employment in the United States. 

There are several causes for this condition. With the 
destruction of the distilleries and breweries, approximately 
two million men were summarily thrown out of work. When 
the overseas military forces were demobilized after war, 
further millions were added. All the while, there has been an 
increase in the use of labor-saving machinery, eliminating 
man-power year by year. Recently there has been general 
curtailment necessitated by our economic depression. To-day, 
the problem of the unemployed is the most serious that con- 
fronts the American government. Now this problem gener- 
ates others, among them the fact that unemployment contrib- 
utes largely to crime. Hunger causes theft. Often to steal, 
it is necessary to kill. It is the primitive man asserting him- 
self again. Many of these men have children to feed. Have 
you ever heard a child cry for bread? A protracted condition 
of this nature must inevitably result in disaster. Charities 
are inadequate. The bread lines become thinner, not because 
some have found work but because some have resorted to 
crime for food. They have found it profitable in some in- 
stances. It may be that some have become hijacks or racket- 
eers or killers! 

Again, the millions of men drafted into service for the 
purposes of war in Europe were nearly all taken from legiti- 
mate lines of employment. For approximately four years, 
they were kept under military discipline and made to endure 
the horrors of war. They have been the victims of mob 
psychology under the shibboleth of liberty. They were taught 
to hate. In their preliminary training they were given bayo- 
nets and made to charge upon a dummy with viciousness and 
with murderous intent. Their government drafted them and 
sent them to foreign lands to fight a nation of people whom 
they had always regarded as friends. Many of them had 
the blood of their enemies coursing through their own veins. 
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It was an anomalous situation. They would be shot as de- 
serters if they quit. There was nothing to do but to hate and 
to fight. 

It has been difficult to divine the mentality which reposed 
behind the stoic countenances of those boys since they came 
back. We do know that their perspective was changed as a 
result of their war experience. Human life for many was 
not the sacred thing it was before. They had seen so many 
men die. To-day they answered to roll call; the next day, many 
did not answer. They had paid the full measure and for what? 
Was it a war for principle? Where was the rebirth of the 
world which they had been told to expect? Where was the 
democracy for which they fought? Some were out of the ser- 
vice and out of work. Their last suit of clothes was becoming 
very thin in spots. Winter was coming on. They would be 
hungry and, maybe, cold. There was but one thing left. They 
could make society pay them for their sacrifices. They felt 
now that they had been driven on by bayonet and the urge 
of patriotism for the sake of those at home who were profit- 
ing by their sacrifices ; for the sake of great wealth which had 
its investments to protect; for the sake of those who would 
further their avenues of commercial greed—in the last analy- 
sis, money. 

Now they, too, would collect their share. If you do not 
believe it, ask our trial judges; visit our sessions courts. You 
will not necessarily look upon the callous faces of hardened 
criminals, but upon the faces of those of comparative youth 
and inexperience in the annals of crime. 

Bleeding for high blood pressure is a thing of the past. 
The cause of high blood pressure is first discerned and the 
cause removed or lessened. Elimination of the sources of 
disease is the work of all departments of health, the country 
over. To hope to eradicate disease by exterminating the 
human race would be just as logical as the policy of trying to 
stop crime by hanging all the culprits. 

Let us take the pathetic case of young Francis “Two-gun” 
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Crowley, the nineteen-year-old cop-killer. They say he has an 
“inferiority-complex.” He was born in a New York slum. 
His mother gave him to charity to rear. His life, from the 
jump, was hard and amongst hardened people. Early he 
began to steal. First it was fruit, things to eat. His associ- 
ates were of the underworld. He feasted on lurid films of 
crime with all its embellishments of the drama. He lived 
through them and admired the felon always. Finally the 
police shot and killed his step-brother. He swore vengeance 
against them. Later, he was arrested for car theft. It seems 
that, in this particular instance, he was innocent. This made 
him all the more vindictive. The result was that he became 
a confirmed criminal. But was it his fault? 

Dean O’Banion was born in a little Illinois town. He was 
poor. He went to Chicago when still but a boy. He had only 
one asset to capitalize, a sweet voice. He began singing not 
on the streets for he was not allowed to do this, but in the 
cabarets. He had no training so he could get no audience in 
the best establishments. His friends and patrons were of the 
tougher element. He grew up with them and soon got their 
angle on life. When the legitimate sale of liquor was banned, 
he realized that illicit traffic presented an opportunity for enor- 
mous wealth. He became an over-lord of a gang and between 
“Gold Coast” and “Little Italy” garnered his millions. 

When he was shot down by rival gangsters his bier was 
hidden by wreaths of most magnificent flowers. Who loved 
this criminal? And for what? Why should there have been 
such tributes of purity and beauty? Certainly there must 
have been a soul in a man to have engaged such friendship and 
admiration. Possibly under different conditions, in different 
circumstances and environment, the boy Dean O’Banion 
would have grown into a man who would have contributed to 
the world of music; possibly he would have been an example 
of right living. 

And let me venture the assertion that Al Capone is the 
man he is largely because conditions have rendered his manip- 
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ulations the most profitable in which he could possibly engage. ( 

In truth, the crime with which Chicago, New York, and 
many of our other larger cities have been infested, has been 
largely due to existing conditions which make crime profitable 
with all its hazards. It has been crime not for the sake of crime 
but for the sake of business. The traffic in illicit liquor con- 
stitutes one of the most thoroughly organized industries in 
our country to-day. There is such intense rivalry that the 
gangsters place little value on human life. They cannot go 
into the courts and in the open to settle their differences; 
they must of necessity resort to the gun. This is quick, sinis- 
ter, and certain. 

And are they not backed and patronized by the “best 
people”? They pay fabulously for their dives. Their land- 
lords could not get half so much from “respectable” tenants; 
moreover, they would be hard to find. 

Recently in Chicago, the old régime was swept out by a 
“new broom” supported by the morally indignant of the city. 
There will, of course, be a temporary cessation of hostilities. 
There will be some evidence of more than usual cautiousness 
on the part of the gangsters, but gradually the old order of 
things will be restored with possibly a new impetus. 

So, after all, it seems to me the question is one of respon- 
sibility, not so much for crime as for the criminal. Personally , 
I am convinced that the problem is one for sociology and not 
for criminology or penology. Our courts are congested at 
their every session. They are consuming millions and millions 
of tax money in the trial of our criminals. And yet, every 
form of crime and especially murder and larceny, are on the 
increase. Our books are glutted with penal statutes. Our 
jails and prisons are jammed to their doors. They are 
wholly inadequate and, in many instances, prisoners are in no 
better condition than so many rats! Shall we go on with our 
old worn-out and hypocritical theories and methods? Is it 
not possible that there is something inherently wrong with 
our social and our economic systems which may be contribut- 
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ing to the creating of those who confront us as criminals in 
our courts? Is it not possible that our fanaticism, our pater- 
nalism in our governmental policies are, in a measure, respon- 
sible for much of our crime? 

Henry Ford has for many years followed a plan of giving 
probationary criminals employment in his plants. If he is 
continuing this policy, and I believe he is, then certainly it 
must have justified itself. 

Under a Paterson, N. J., date line of December 22, 1930, 
the Associated Press sent out this story: 

“A thief took $2,000.00 worth of jewels from Mrs. John 
Rosen. To-day he returned them by registered mail. With 
the package, was a note: ‘I got a job. Thank you.’” 

I am convinced that not one-tenth of our crime is com- 
mitted as a matter of unadulterated preference on the part of 
the culprit. That ninety per cent of crime is committed by 
those who are victims of circumstances for which they are not 
personally responsible. 

May I venture some constructive suggestions? 

Eugenics and sterilization are regarded highly proper in 
the breeding of hogs and horses, why not so in the breeding 
of men? 

Under a spell of high-pressure propaganda, our govern- 
ment may precipitate the country into war. At the present 
rate, we are being afflicted with the unpleasant experience 
once in about every thirty years. It is questionable as to 
the wisdom of allowing Congress this power in the absence 
of a plebiscite or referendum to declare war. The world has 
reached the conclusion that this particular enterprise does not 
pay. The unfortunate situation lies in the fact that those 
who do the fighting and those who make the sacrifices and 
bear the suffering, may not be those whose mandates declare 
war. The power of Congress to declare war should be 
restricted. 

Our immigration laws should be rigidly enforced. 

Such conditions as are contributing to the consumption 
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of habit-forming drugs in the United States should be scien- 
tifically studied and remedied if possible. 

We need a greater equity in our economic system; more 
humanity, more altruism. 

We need less paternalism in our government. 

We need fewer laws and more moral force. 

We need less of the ritual and more of religion. 

We need to give every American citizen a reassurance of 
his inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 
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RELIGION AND THE SCIENCES OF LIFE 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


HE SCIENCES of life are widely reputed to be danger- 

ous to religious belief in a higher degree than the physical 
sciences: of all the sciences of life, psychology is, perhaps, 
most open to this reproach. It may, therefore, be of some 
general interest if I, who have devoted more than forty years 
to these sciences, testify, while still pre-senile, that these pro- 
longed studies have led me to a position more favorable to 
religion than that from which I set out. They have, in fact, 
led me from agnosticism to religion. Growing up in the midst 
of the great evolution controversy, a keen reader of Darwin, 
Spencer, and Huxley, I had reached, while still a mere boy, 
a thoroughly sceptical and agnostic position. From that posi- 
tion I have very gradually advanced (or, according to the taste 
of the reader, receded) to a more liberal one. Since this 
change has been brought about, to the best of my judgment, 
mainly by my scientific studies, it may be worth while to 
indicate very concisely the lines of evidence and reflection that 
seem to have played the chief part. 

Deserving of the first place in this record of a sceptic’s 
progress is my increasingly vivid realization that, in spite 
of all the splendid achievements of modern science, we still 
live surrounded on every hand by mysteries. On the frontiers 
of Science we look out into infinite distances where all is dim 
and uncertain, where there loom up questions with which we 
vainly struggle. 

Equally provocative of caution and humility is the muta- 
bility of scientific theories. I have seen many theories come 
and go. I have seen the answers of science which seemed 
satisfying and final to one generation thrown by the next to 
the scrap-heap of exploded fallacies. Need I cite instances? 
Out of many I will mention three only. First, the theory of 
strict determination of all events, in the sense that excludes 
[15] 
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creativeness and volition. A generation ago this theory was 
taught by men of science and philosophers alike with a dog- 
matic confidence that the Pope of Rome himself might have 
envied. To-day it is gone, undermined, disreputable, shown 
to be nothing more than an irrational prejudice, or, at best, 
a methodological assumption. 

Secondly, the theory of the adequacy of natural selection 
to account mechanically for organic evolution, for all adapta- 
tion and appearances of purposive activity, a theory denying 
by implication all other agency and influence. That also has 
gone the way of exploded dogmas. 

Thirdly, the principles of the great Newton, for genera- 
tions accepted as the very foundations of all science; these also 
now belong to the past. 

We may say of scientific theory in general 


and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 
Resting a little hour or two—’'tis gone. 


It is the negations of Science, rather than its positive affir- 
mations, that exhibit this fleeting and unstable quality. It is 
very hard to prove a negative ; and I have learned that Science, 
in making any general assertion, needs to be far more cautious 
than it has been in order to avoid including in its affirmation 
any implication of negations. It is in the fields of biology and 
psychology that a modest reserve in formulating negations is 
most imperative. In these fields Science is still stumbling in the 
dark. In them the forces of Science, unlike those of the physical 
sciences which march forward with at least an appearance of a 
united front, are divided into acutely opposed schools, into 
warring sects which cannot agree upon a common answer to 
any one question of the first importance, that is to say, to any 
question that goes beyond the province of mere description. In 
these sciences there are no explanatory hypotheses on which 
authorities are united. The great facts of evolution, repro- 
duction, development, heredity, fixity of type, memory, pur- 
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posive self-direction, learning or profiting by experience, 
intelligent adaptation, each stands with a great question mark 
beside it. And to each of these great questions Science can 
return no answer. How, then, should it presume to issue 
negations? 

But scientific caution and humility are not enough to lead 
the way to Religion. They may keep the road open, but they 
cannot lead us along it. A certain boldness also is required, a 
readiness to grasp a vast range of converging evidence, each 
item of which, standing alone, can lead us nowhere. 

The late poet laureate of England said: “Man is a spiritual 
being; the proper work of his mind is to interpret the world 
according to his highest nature, to conquer the material as- 
pects of the world so as to bring them into subjection to the 
spirit.” 

Those words seem to me to define very simply Religion 
and the whole duty of man. Yet simple as is this statement, 
it is not wholly clear until we know what Robert Bridges meant 
by saying that man is a “spiritual being.” In the light of 
many talks which I had with him and of personal knowl- 
edge of him gained from our friendship, I feel sure that fun- 
damentally he meant in those words to state a truth that 
results directly from observation and experience, a fact inde- 
pendent of all special revelation and tradition, an empirical 
fact as well-established, as indisputable, as any you may find 
stated in the most authoritative textbook of physical science; 
the fact, namely, that it is the nature of man to recognize the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, to esteem highly all such 
things, to aspire towards them, to strive to preserve, augment, 
and create truth, goodness, and beauty. 

Yet in calling man a spiritual being, Bridges meant more 
than the statement of this empirical fact of observation. He 
meant also to imply, as in the next sentence he actually as- 
serted, another truth, one which is not ascertainable by obser- 
vation, but which yet is established by universal assent; the 
truth, namely, that these capacities of which I speak are the 
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highest part or aspect of man’s nature. There we have a 
truth of a different order from any of the truths of Science, 
a truth achieved by a process entirely different from any em- 
ployed by the latter, and yet as indisputable as any Science 
can boast—and far more important. This truth, that what we 
call spiritual in man is the highest part of his nature, is 
reached by way of a judgment of value. Such judgments are 
intuitive; unlike the hypotheses of science, their affirmations 
cannot be tested, proved, or verified by any observation or 
experiment. They have no place in the processes of scien- 
tific discovery ; they belong to a different sphere; and yet this 
particular judgment stands firmly established by the universal 
assent of mankind. Such judgments were thus established 
long before science began to take shape, and they will stand 
firm, we may safely say, when most, perhaps all, the facts and 
theories of the science of our day shall have been rejected as 
false or transformed beyond recognition. 

Not only are these affirmations of the supreme values 
arrived at by processes entirely other than those which Science 
employs; they are independent of Science in the sense that no 
conceivable discoveries made by scientific methods can refute 
or shake them. 

The words of the poet which I have cited go further than 
the affirmation of man’s spiritual nature and the supreme 
value of the spiritual. They assert also that it is the proper 
work of man to conquer the material aspects of the world 
and to bring them into subjection to the Spirit. In making 
this assertion, the poet implies that in some measure, however 
slight, man has the power thus to subjugate the material 
aspects of the world, to make those aspects subservient to his 
spiritual values, to transform the world about him, to “re- 
mould it nearer to his heart’s desire.” The same words imply 
also that man can in some measure remould his own nature, 
can develop and enrich his spiritual side, while making sub- 
servient to it the processes of his material frame. 

Now this implication is essential to Religion; but unlike 
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the affirmation of the supreme value of the spiritual, it 
can be and has been attacked and denied by Science. Science 
cannot impugn the affirmation of the supreme value of the 
spiritual; but it may deny, and through the mouths of many 
of its leaders it has denied, that the spiritual is of any effect 
in the life of man. It cannot deny that man recognizes 
and acclaims truth, goodness, and beauty in all their forms; 
but it has denied that man’s aspiration to conserve and to 
create these values is of any efficacy. And this is the most 
fundamental part of the attack of Science upon Religion. For, 
if this denial is well founded, Religion is revealed as wholly 
illusory. 

But religion of the more positive kind goes further. It 
asserts that these spiritual values are not merely incidents 
in the experience of individual men, realized and achieved by 
them in their various degrees, feebly and dimly by the com- 
mon man, more intensely and richly by the highly endowed 
and developed natures who represent the peaks of humanity. 
It assumes, at least as a working hypothesis, that in these 
individual experiences, man does not merely go through pecu- 
liar phases of emotion, nor merely find in them the stimulus 
to strive effectively to realize spiritual values. It asserts 
rather that in such experiences man makes contact with an 
aspect of the Universe that is real and supremely important, 
an aspect which takes precedence of the physical realm. Fur- 
thermore, religion assumes that he not only makes contact 
with this realm but also shares in it, partakes of it, is in- 
fluenced by it, and in return can contribute something, how- 
ever little, to it. 

These, then, are the two great affirmations of Religion 
which Science disputes: first, the spiritual ideals of man 
have causal efficacy, they are potent to change for the 
better both man’s own nature and the world in which he 
lives (this we may speak of conveniently as the affirmation of 
spiritual potency). In the second place, man, in so far as his 
spiritual nature is developed, can and does participate directly 
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in the life of a realm of Spirit infinitely surpassing in extent 
and power his own small spiritual spark (this we may speak of 
as the affirmation of spiritual participation ). These are the pos- 
tulates of all religions, save the most tenuous. Religion 
claims that they are pragmatically verified by a wealth of 
human experience. The essence of the conflict between 
Science and Religion has been that Science has seemed to deny 
these two affirmations. And it is notorious that at the present 
time biology and psychology are widely regarded as more 
active and positive in this denial than the physical sciences. 

As a biologist and psychologist seeking the truth in the 
sphere of religion, my task has been to inquire without preju- 
dice, first, do these sciences truly afford ground for such 
denials? Secondly, do they not rather, when largely con- 
sidered, afford positive support for these two fundamental 
affirmations of Religion? 

I observe that the very existence of Science invalidates 
any denial by it of the postulate of spiritual potency. Science 
itself is a magnificent monument testifying to the efficacy 
of man’s spiritual ideals, especially his ideal aspiration after 
truth. This point might be developed at great length; but 
I forbear. I turn to the specific allegations on which the 
denials are founded. They are the double allegation that 
man, with all his wonderful powers of intellect and spirit, 
is a mechanistic product of a mechanistic evolution. 

Now it seems to me abundantly clear that neither of these 
allegations is well founded or even respectably supported. It 
has become almost a matter of general agreement among 
biologists that the mechanical theory of evolution, of which 
the principle of natural selection was the backbone, has broken 
down. On all hands we find biologists either accepting the 
significant expression, ‘creative evolution’, or speaking of 
orthogenesis, which means much the same thing, an evolu- 
tion directed towards a goal. Under these terms the admission 
is made that Mind, instead of being a mere product or by- 
product of evolution, has been and is in some sense and 
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manner the essential active agent in evolution. For the only 
directive and creative agency we know or can conceive is 
of the nature of Mind. 

So recently as the last week of September in London this 
battle was fought over again by leading biologists; the pro- 
gressive large-minded biologists were arrayed against a few 
ultra-conservative reactionaries, survivals from the nine- 
teenth century, too old and too set in their ways of thinking 
to desert the dogmas of their youth. 

We have, then, as the progressive leaders of biology frank- 
ly recognize, no adequate theory of the evolutionary process ; 
yet the fact of organic evolution is one evidence of the primacy 
of Mind in the Universe and of its leading rdle in the world 
drama. And it is no less clear that, if the race of man is to 
make further evolutionary progress, such progress can come 
only through the effective working of his spiritual ideals. 

When we turn to the biology of existing organisms, to the 
facts of their self-regulation, maintenance, and repair, and 
especially to their processes of reproduction with all the phe- 
nomena of heredity, we again find the mechanistic theory hope- 
lessly out of court, with an increasing recognition of that fact 
among biologists. Everything happens as though regulated 
for the sake of one great end, the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual and the perpetuation of the type. And the more inti- 
mate our acquaintance with these processes becomes, the more 
clearly does this appear. Dr. J. S. Haldane, one of the great- 
est of living physiologists, recently asserted bluntly : “Physical 
science cannot express or describe biological phenomena, so 
that its claim to represent objective reality cannot be ad- 
mitted.”* And he insisted afresh on the simple truth that, 
since the processes and entities described by physical science 
are abstractions (as, for instance, mathematical formulae deal 
only with abstractions such as numbers and space), the prin- 
ciples formulated about these abstractions by physical science 
have no valid place in the more concrete science of biology. 
* Philosophical Basis of Biology (London, 1931). 
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But it is when we turn to the still more concrete phenom- 
ena dealt with by psychology that the inadequacy of physical 
principles becomes most obvious and indisputable. The me- 
chanical psychology of the nineteenth century, in spite of the 
efforts of the behaviorists to revive it, is utterly bankrupt. 
Here we see the importance of the principle that natural 
events must be interpreted in the light of their most developed 
and complete forms. It was only by confining their attention 
to the lowliest manifestations of Mind and to partial and ab- 
stract aspects of its manifestations that the mechanical psy- 
chologists succeeded in giving an air of plausibility to their 
dogmas. 

When we consider the larger and higher activities of man, 
it is as clear as daylight that those activities conform to laws 
quite other than the laws of physics. As hitherto formulated, 
the laws of the physical world are mechanistic, non-creative ; 
which means that the future course of events is wholly de- 
termined by the present and the present by the past. The 
activities of men, on the contrary, are purposive; they conform 
to teleological laws and are creative in the fullest sense. Es- 
pecially is it clear that man’s higher activities are prompted 
and sustained by spiritual ideals, by his aspirations towards 
truth, goodness, and beauty. It is ridiculous that it should be 
necessary to point to and reaffirm such obvious and indis- 
putable facts. Yet the science of the nineteenth century was 
almost quite blind to them; while the reactionaries of to-day 
still cling wilfully to that blindness, acclaiming it a virtue. 
Their position is pathetic in that, whereas the belief in the 
mechanistic determination of human life was deduced from 
certain principles of physical science, the physical scientists 
themselves have now abandoned those principles in their own 
sphere, while the reactionary biologists and psychologists re- 
main clinging to the unsupported dogma like sailors clinging 
desperately to the mast of a sinking ship deserted by its 
officers. 

Let us notice one anti-religious argument of a different 
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kind which calls for special attention by reason of the eminence 
of its most recent exponent. Prof. Sigmund Freud, world- 
famous author of the psycho-analytic doctrines, has recently 
published a book called The Future of an Illusion, in which 
he claims to show that all religion is illusory. What is his 
argument? Merely this, that the nature of man is such that 
the race inevitably acquires religious beliefs. Strange argu- 
ment! The same fact has frequently been used as the surest 
evidence of the truth of religion; as when Descartes held that 
the idea of God is innate in the race and that, therefore, 
theism is true. Now I do not for a moment accept Prof. 
Freud’s fantastic theory of the origin of the belief in God. 
But I do agree with him that the nature of man is such that 
he develops religious beliefs. The fact is obvious. If it were 
not so, man would not acquire religion, no matter how true 
its doctrines nor how obvious the evidences of them. I merely 
point out that Freud’s argument in that book is a complete 
non-sequitur. Its premises point at least as strongly to the 
opposite conclusion. Freud’s book, his famous attack on 
religion, is but another illustration of the fact that man’s 
intellect is a feeble thing, liable, even in the greatest men, 
to be led astray by emotional bias and by prejudices unrecog- 
nized by the thinker. 

I must not linger on the first of my two questions—Do 
biology and psychology render untenable the fundamental 
postulates of religion? The answer is clear: they do not. I 
must pass on to the second and more difficult question—Do 
they afford positive support to religion? 

I have already in part answered this question. These 
sciences do show that the living being is more than a con- 
catenation of physical forces; they do support most fully the 
affirmation of Robert Bridges with which I opened this arti- 
cle, the affirmation of spiritual potency, the affirmation that 
man is a spiritual being whose proper work is to make the 
spiritual prevail over the material or physical aspects of 
the world. They show us Mind active all along the scale of 
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life, becoming increasingly effective and predominant until 
in man spiritual ideals become capable of transforming the 
world, or at least promise such transformation. 

But do these sciences afford positive support to that fur- 
ther affirmation of all positive religion, the affirmation of 
spiritual participation? Do they yield us any evidence that the 
spiritual is not confined to the small centres of individual 
consciousness that we call men, but that rather these individual 
sparks of spirituality are parts, or fragmentary expressions, 
of a spiritual realm that far transcends them and is the most 
fundamental, the predominating, the primary aspect of reality? 
If these sciences yield such evidences, it is as much as we can 
ask or hope of them. We must not expect of them specific sup- 
port for any particular creed or theological doctrine. That is 
for philosophy and theology. 

Suppose, for the sake of the argument, that we accept for 
the moment the Darwinian or, rather, the Neo-Darwinian 
account of organic evolution, untenable as it is. Even under 
this scheme the theory of evolution postulates the struggle for 
life. Animals do not merely react mechanically to physical 
impressions—they struggle to survive, to hand on the torch 
of life; they struggle for more and better life. Their struggle 
is a series of activities which, though lowly and relatively 
simple, are yet allied to and are of the same fundamental 
nature as our own purposive actions, the purposive powers 
which reach their fullest expression in the spiritual activities 
of men, in their acts of creative will inspired and guided by 
spiritual ideals. 

Now a purposive action, when considered in isolation, is 
strictly speaking unintelligible; it has not the intelligibility of 
an isolated mechanical event, such as the impact of one bil- 
liard ball upon another. It is for this very reason that it is 
so hard to persuade many psychologists that even human 
activities are truly purposive. They cannot see through and 
comprehend the isolated purposive act from beginning to 
end. That difficulty I admit. I insist upon it. But I do not 
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for that reason resort to the absurdity of denying the obvious 
facts. There is nothing more obstructive to the advance of 
knowledge than a certain unformulated dogma implicitly ac- 
cepted by many men of science, namely, the dogma that what 
we cannot fully understand cannot happen. We cannot too 
strongly insist that the bounds of the possible do not coincide 
with and are not set by the limits of our present powers of 
comprehension. 

I submit, then, that every instance of purposive activity, 
whether human action of the most exalted type or the simple 
striving for life of a lowly animal, points beyond itself to a 
larger purpose of which it is but a momentary and fragmen- 
tary expression. Here we have one of the evidences of the 
view, often asserted, that all life is one, that all living 
creatures are but twigs upon the single tree of life through 
which runs one common stream, a stream of purposive activi- 
ty; and, since in man this stream rises to the level of spiritual 
activity, we may infer that the common stream is one of spirit- 
ual activity also, however partial and slight its more lowly ex- 
pressions may be. 

But man’s activities are not only purposive. Also they are 
sometimes and in some degree logical. And we find that the 
more logical our activity, the more successfully does it cope 
with the world about us; that is to say, there is a certain con- 
gruity between our logical activities and the world to which 
we apply them. A great question confronts us. How has that 
congruity arisen? Two answers arecurrent. The one asserts 
that the congruity exists because man’s nature has been mould- 
ed and adapted to cope with the physical world; that, for this 
reason alone, the laws which his mind obeys are congruous 
with the laws of the physical world. The other answer is that 
the laws of reason are primary and fundamental; that they 
are not the products of an evolutionary process, but are in- 
trinsic in the nature of Mind or Spirit. If this be so, it follows 
that the congruity between them and the laws of the physical 
world can only be interpreted as meaning that the physical 
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world has been shaped by and is an expression of Spirit. This 
is a momentous conclusion, but it is one to which leading phys- 
icists are themselves inclining. What has psychology to say 
on this great issue? 

I will present only one argument. The logical powers of 
the human mind find their highest expression in works of 
mathematical genius. Now such genius appears sporadically. 
It is in some cases manifested by mere children (as by the boy, 
Blaise Pascal) and by discipline becomes full-blown. In other 
children it is manifested at an early age to an astonishing de- 
gree, and then fades away. Now I say that it is inconceivable 
that this logical power thus mysteriously manifested is the 
product of the processes of organic evolution, of the mere 
struggle of living things to maintain life. It must be that 
it pre-exists, that it is intrinsic in the nature of the Universe 
and finds expression in various degrees in human life ac- 
cording as the human organism is fitted for the exercise of it. 

The purposive and the logical nature of man’s activity 
alike mark him as a vehicle or channel through which the 
spiritual realm finds partial expression. But it is in man’s 
power to appreciate and to create beauty that we find the 
clearest and most positive evidence of this view. Music has 
often been called the most spiritual of the arts; for it is 
least dependent upon or connected with any spatial or ma- 
terial representation. Now, as we know, the musical faculty 
is mysteriously correlated with the mathematical; and, like 
the latter, it sometimes is manifested in astonishing degree in 
young children, as in the young Mozart. As with mathemati- 
cal genius, I say again that it is inconceivable that such musical 
faculty can be the mere by-product of a naturalistic evolution, 
of a struggle for life. Its degree goes far beyond any biologi- 
cal utility. And the same is true of all the richer instances of 
man’s aesthetic powers, whether of appreciation only or of 
creation also. Can anyone seriously maintain that the god- 
like powers of Beethoven or of Shakespeare can be validly 
conceived as created by a mere struggle for survival? As Pro- 
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fessor Bergson once said to me, Shakespeare gives expression 
to much more than his individual experience accumulated by 
sympathetic observation of his fellow-men; at the least, his 
art expresses the experience of the race. 

The same is true of all great poets and of all great poetry. 
The great poet feels himself to be the channel through which 
a spiritual activity other than his own finds expression. And 
every great poet implies that, when we are under the spell of 
beauty, especially of great art, we are in effective contact 
with a spiritual realm, however dimly it may be revealed to 
us in such experiences. And I believe that the most sober 
psychological consideration of the facts must lead us to the 
conclusion that the poets are right. 

Let us remember that all our descriptions are only sym- 
bolical, that our most sober describing of physical things is 
essentially a stringing together of symbolic sounds which 
convey our meaning only in so far as they are symbols of a 
reality that we most inadequately apprehend. And the lan- 
guage of art is no less and no more symbolical; whether it be 
a great cathedral, a poem in stone; a symphony, a poem in 
tones; or a poem in words. That which these things symbo- 
lize, or imperfectly shadow forth to us, is the realm of spirit- 
ual reality. And, if this is true of the beauty of art, it must 
be true no less of the beauty of nature. For, between the 
beauty made by man and the beauty of nature, there is no 
essential difference of kind. The beauty of nature, which also 
speaks to us in symbols, is symbolic of the spiritual nature 
of the Universe. And this the great poets have confidently 
asserted. 


Look! how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
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These lines have been called the most sublime of all those 
written by our greatest poet. They are less exact than the 
descriptions of the astronomers, but not for that reason less 
true. They are written in a different system of symbols. 

We are confronting a double mystery: on the one hand, 
the beauty of nature; on the other, man’s susceptibility to it, 
his capacity to respond to it, to appreciate it, to be lifted up 
by it and, thus stimulated, to augment by his own efforts the 
beauty of the world. It is a congruity, a harmony, between 
man’s mind and the world about him similar to that which we 
have noted in the logical sphere; but this harmony is the more 
convincing of the two. And if the sceptic asserts that the 
world contains no beauty in itself, that it merely appears beau- 
tiful to man, and that this is one of man’s many illusions, we 
reply by asking—By what naturalistic process of evolution 
could this strange power of man have been engendered, the 
power to see and feel beauty all about him and to create new 
beauty? 

No, the poet is right when he speaks of 


. . . those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Failings from us vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


And of 


Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us—cherish—and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem movements in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


In the moments of contemplation of beauty the boundaries 
of our personalities are in some degree transcended, we come 
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near again to the universal Spirit which glows, feebly or 
strongly, in each one of us; we partake more completely of 
it, we are in some measure reabsorbed into it. 

I will point only to one branch of psychological investiga- 
tion where the strictest methods of empirical science yield 
evidence in support of the view to which our argument leads 
us. I mean that borderland region of rare and disputed 
phenomena known as the field of psychic research. We have 
made but very little progress in this difficult field. Men of 
science have for the most part shunned it in fear disguised as 
contempt. Yet a few devoted students have made some slight 
entry, have established some facts ignored and, by implica- 
tion, denied by orthodox scientists. And these observations 
suffice to establish on a solid scientific basis this truth, that 
each one of us, each individual centre of consciousness, is not 
completely shut up within a prison whose only windows are 
the sense-organs, as science has commonly asserted. There 
are other possibilities of communion of one spirit with another, 
other channels of communication of which we have but little 
understanding. It is as though the prisoner in the penthouse 
had not only the narrow windows of the sense-organs, but 
also a radio-apparatus which, if he can but learn to use it, 
may bring him tidings from the remotest corners of the world, 
surmounting the barriers of Space and perhaps also those of 
Time. Here, then, we have yet another line of evidence that 
each man is not what to so many scientists he has seemed to 
be, a fortuitous concatenation of physical forces, but is rather 
a ripple of the mighty ocean of Spirit, an individualized ripple, 
small and feeble, yet sharing in the nature of the whole and 
not wholly detached from it. 

Such is, in my considered opinion, the bearing of the most 
sober and impartial survey of biological and psychological 
science upon religion. The evidence supports the view that 
Religion and Science have ample scope to approach ever nearer 
to the truth without essential conflict, to achieve a fuller 
understanding of the spiritual aspect of reality without any 
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sacrifice of the essentials of religion or any offense against 
the most rigid canons of scientific reasoning. It bids us 
be of good cheer: for truth and reason are not mere adap- 
tations to environment; rather, truth is a spiritual ideal and 
must in the end prevail, and reason is of the essence of the uni- 
verse ; while beauty is the symbol of immortal things, a symbol 
which we can but dimly comprehend, things which the poet 
alone may tell of in the symbolic language of his art. 
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ENGLAND'S NEW POSITION IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CARL M. FRASURE AND FRANCES P. DeLANCY 


HE British Empire includes approximately one-sixth of 

the habitable surface of the globe and one-fourth of the 
world’s population. Within its confines there are many civ- 
ilizations, all held to one political loyalty by a unique machinery 
of government.* At the close of the Great War the inter- 
national system to which the British Empire belonged had 
ceased to be primarily European and had become world-wide 
with England no longer in the dominant position. The whole 
world now constituted the field for international action and 
every isolationist policy of both England and America was 
practically destroyed. 

At least three great forces which draw people together 
into nations and states were not present in the new British 
Empire. There was no common economic program;’ there 
was little need for a common defense; and the privileges of 
common citizenship were not always granted Indian mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. Economically it was felt that 
every effort should be made to increase English trade relations 
with the Dominions and colonies but nothing done along 
that line would free England from an economic dependence 
on Europe ;* some political relations with the Continent were 
also inevitable. In matters of defense the Dominions have 
little to fear any more in the way of an attack or an invasion 


*A. B. Keith, Sovereignty of the British Dominions, p. 10. The committee 
of prime ministers and chairmen of delegations at the 1926 imperial conference, 
headed by Lord Balfour, declared that the empire “defies classification and bears 
no real resemblance to any other political organization which now exists or has 
ever been tried.” ; 

*R. P. Dutt, P. W. Wilson, A. B. Houghton, “Causes of Anglo-American 
Differences,” Current History, XXX (May, 1929), p. 190; F. H. Simonds, “Anglo- 
French Disputes,” American Review of Reviews, LXIV (Sept., 1921), p. 261. 

*“Great Britain and Europe,” Edinburgh Review, CCXXXIX (Jan., 1924), 
p. 7. In 1913 Europe absorbed one-third of English exports and her Dominions 
and colonies a slightly higher percentage. The proportions were similar in 
1922. Seventy-five per cent of the coal shipment went to Europe during the 
same years. 
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by some foreign power. Although the imperial conference 
in 1921 passed a resolution stating that the rights of citizen- 
ship to Indian members of the Commonwealth should be 
recognized, not all the Dominions have removed their dis- 
criminations against their Indian “brethren.””* 

Invariably English policy has been opposed to any one 
strong military nation on the Continent.° Her geographical 
position practically demands some balance of power with 
her neighbors across the channel and since the war this fact 
has been demonstrated in England’s relations first with France 
and more recently with Germany.® Generally speaking, the 
younger countries of central and southern Europe have felt 
kindly toward England, but after the Locarno Pact the Euro- 
pean states all along the Atlantic also have had good reasons 
for keeping on friendly terms with Great Britain.” 

Throughout all our history American foreign policy has 
taken into consideration our relationship with the British 
Empire. For many years it was largely a question of trading 
and commercial rivalry; but the war, ending with the de- 
struction of Germany’s navy and the creation of a potentially 
powerful one in America, developed a new situation. With 
Germany’s temporary commercial exclusion from South 
America and permanent territorial exclusion from Africa, 
and with the elimination of Russia as a Great Power, another 
challenge was made to Anglo-American diplomacy. The great 
change in the Pacific problem produced, in 1920, political 
difficulties which one writer described as a “state of actual 


*R. L. Buell, International Relations, pp. 66-67. 

“Britain and Poland,” Fortnightly Review, CVIII (Sept., 1920), p. 436, 
reads: “At no time in her history has Britain been able to tolerate the domination 
of the Continent by a single power, whether that of a Philip II, a Napoleon, a 
Kaiser, or a Lenin.” “Revival of the Great Balancing Act, ” Independent, 
CXIV (May 23, 1925), p. 569, asserts that “The essence of that policy i is to keep 
Europe so divided that no power or group of powers can turn the full military 
power of the Continent against either the home islands or the trade routes that 
link it with the Dominions and colonies.” 

*E. D. Morel, “Great Britain’s Foreign Policy Today,” Current History, 
yy {Aug., 1923), pp. 738-47; “Revival of the Great Balancing Act,” loc. cit., 
pp. 569-70. 

*H. E. Goad, “Need of British Institutes in Southern and Eastern Europe,” 
Fortnightly, CVI (Nov., 1919), p. 760; “Keeping Europe Safe for Britain,” 
Independent, CXV (Nov. 14, 1925), p. 542. 
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conflict between England and America.”* Foreign immigra- 
tion, the Irish problem, and the interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine furnished other sources of irritation. Per- 
haps the greatest Anglo-American difficulty was the question 
of the freedom of the seas; the realization by both the United 
States and England that they were not ready to effect an 
agreement caused this problem to be left off the agenda at 
the London Naval Conference.°® 

The traditional anti-British sentiment in this country has 
been enhanced since the war by the suspicion that England 
is attempting to entangle the United States in the League of 
Nations and the World Court. The tail-twisting tactics of 
some of our politicians, the attitude of certain of our news- 
papers, and the settlement of the war debts have not made 
for a particularly friendly understanding between England 
and the United States. American prosperity has been of 
great interest to the English people, a prosperity partly the 
product of the war.*® And although many American leaders 
and newspapers have made an effort to foster friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain, these 
points of hostility remain.” 

England suffered severely both internally and externally 
by the war, and it has left the country in an economic de- 
pression from which her recuperation has been slow. Eng- 
land’s reaction to world affairs has been determined more 
by caution and a desire to make friends. America, on the 
contrary, with her prosperity and her feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion has developed an attitude of comparative indifference 

* Leonard Vitetti, “Anglo-American Conflict,” Living Age, CCCIX (Apr. 16, 
oe Cherol, H. B. Elliston, F. A. Hurd, “Anglo-American Relations 
and Sea Power,” Nineteenth Century and After, CVI (Nov., 1929), p. 597; 
George Young, “Anglo-American Command of the Seas,” Contem emporary Re- 
view, CXXXIII (Mar., 1928), pp. 294-302; R. G. Gettell, History of Political 
Thoaght, 9 164. Houghton (“Causes of Anglo-American Differences,” loc. cit 
p. 191) maintain that “United States, economically the stronger, is Bn Fe 
the strongest military and naval power. But it has not yet fully translated its 
economic power into strategic power.” 


. T. Morgan, “American Middle-Westerner Looks at Great Britain,” Con- 
temporary, CXXXVI (Nov., 1929), pp. 582-92. 
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to world problems. Nevertheless, most of the burden of the 
responsibility for world peace seems to rest with England 
and the United States. It is doubtful if either country has 
any reason for conducting an aggressive war and it is on 
this theory that many base their belief that a conflict between 
the United States and Great Britain is unthinkable. 

Since the World War we find England experiencing a 
changing foreign policy.** The British Empire is so nearly 
the next door neighbor of everybody that England’s attitude 
seemingly should be one of friendliness towards all the world 
but intimacy with no particular country. A balance of power 
has always characterized the British policy,”* but it is a ques- 
tion in this balancing act whether it is more important that 
England’s friends be the United States and the self-governing 
Dominions or the countries of the Continent. 


ENGLAND AND DISARMAMENT 


The Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921 
marked an important step in international affairs. Nine coun- 
tries** having territorial possessions or direct interests in the 
Pacific were in attendance. Unfortunately, as the invita- 
tion to England did not consider the self-governing Domin- 
ions, Australia and New Zealand, with a vital interest in any 
Pacific problem, were offended. Prime Minister Hughes of 
Australia considered the American attitude a “slap in the 
face,”** but England settled the issue satisfactorily by in- 


cluding in her delegation a representative from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and India.** 


“% Jika Rankovitch, “France and the Little Entente,” Living Age, CCCXVII 
{Apr. 7, 1923), pp. 7-13. 
* Leonard Woolf, “England and Germany,” Nation, CXVI (Mar. 14, 1923), 


p. 290. 

* Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, China, Holland, Portugal, Belgium, and 
the United States. 

% The London Times, Oct. 8, 1921. 

* “Report of Canadian Delegate Conference on Limitation of Armaments,” 
Sessional Paper, No. 47, 12 Geo. V. A. 1922, p. 145, reads: “General Smuts, prime 
minister of South Africa, wanted the Dominions to boycott the Conference until 
the United States granted them separate representation.” 
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Many problems involving the “vital interests”** of na- 
tions, which are often quite different and in some cases con- 
flicting, faced the conference. There were the Monroe 
Doctrine, freedom of the seas, and the “open door” in China.** 
Then England’s prosperity and the security of the empire 
had depended on the superiority of her navy; overseas trade 
routes must be kept open to preserve her very existence. In 
addition, certain of the Continental countries had made ten- 
tative plans for a discussion of some of these problems be- 
fore the League of Nations. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance was a source of some irrita- 
tion, particularly to the Dominions and the United States, 
while the exclusion of the Japanese from this country, Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand did not make for a friendly 
spirit in the conference. Japanese domination in the Far 
East placed China on the defensive, and some newspapers, 
especially European, suggested the possibilities of an Anglo- 
American-Japanese entente.*® 

Regardless of these seemingly insuperable obstacles, re- 
volving around Anglo-American naval competition, trade 
rivalries in the Far East and the fate of China,?® a Five-Power 
treaty was drawn up between the United States, England, 
Japan, France, and Italy, agreeing to limit naval armaments 
in capital ships.2* Also a Four-Power treaty was signed by 
the first four countries in which they agreed to respect each 
other’s rights in the Pacific.** This treaty tended to stabilize 
conditions in China to a certain extent and perhaps accounts, 
in part at least, for the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, thereby eliminating a possible sore spot between 

™ New York Times (Oct. 3, 1921) defines the term thus: “The ‘vital inter- 
ests’ of a nation are the things which its citizens are determined to defend— 
even at the cost of war.’ 

* Series of articles by widins Bullard, New York Times, Oct. 3-30, 1920. 

*S. Bonsal, “Critical Problems of the Disarmament Conference,” Current 
History, XV (Oct., 1921), p. 7. 

® Series of articles by Arthur Bullard, New York Times, loc. cit. 

“For tonnage limitation see F. A. Magruder, National Governments and Inter- 


national Relations, p. 540. 
= Tbid., pp. 541-2, 
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England and her Dominions and the United States.?* How- 
ever, disarmament in respect to submarines, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, air forces, and land troops was impossible.** 

At various times the League has considered methods of 
reduction in armaments but with little success. The Council 
of the League established in 1925 a Preparatory Commission 
for a General Disarmament Conference, which included the 
countries on the Council, certain other members of the League, 
Soviet Russia, Turkey, and the United States. But dis- 
agreement among the powers over their varied needs** has 
made any general disarmament program an impossibility thus 
far. 

In 1927 President Coolidge invited the participants in the 
Washington Conference of 1922 to meet in Geneva to attempt 
further disarmament. France and Italy declined the invita- 
tion on the ground that public opinion in those countries would 
not sanction another disarmament treaty and stated that in 
any case the League was the proper agency through which 
to work for further arms reductions.”*® 

The elimination of competitive naval building and economy 
were to be of primary concern at Geneva but naval leaders and 
technical experts turned the conference into a struggle over 
statistics regarding ship tonnage and gun calibre,”* while 
Great Britain and the United States could reach no agree- 
ment on the number and size of cruisers. The failure of the 
conference may partly be accounted for by a lack of sufficient 
preparation on the part of its sponsor.*® 


- 23)", i“ -_ “Case for the Naval Treaty,” Current History, XVIII (Apr., 

» pp. 2-3. 

“Buell, op. cit., p. 561; Graser Stronstheimer, “Case Against the Naval 
Treaty,” Current History, XVIII (June, 1923), p. 402. 

> The London Times (Jan. 22, 1930) declares that “Almost as important as 
goodwill is a clear understanding on the part of each power of the special needs 
and the special ideas of all the others.” 

™* New York Times, Apr. 6, 1926. 

* Magruder (op. cit., p. 552) states that “The naval officers on both sides seem 
to have given more attention to temporary technical advantages than to sub- 
stantial security and the saving of billions of dollars.” New York Times (June 5, 
1927, IV, 12) quotes George Bernard Shaw as saying, “It is the man that makes 
war and not machines.” 

* The London Times, July-Aug., 1927. The insertion of domestic politics was 
another criticism. See also John Carter, “American Correspondents and British 
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The fact that France and Italy refused to take part in the 
conference made England’s position more difficult. If those 
countries would not disarm, it was out of the question that 
England should permit her security to be threatened. And 
although disagreement arose in the conference between Great 
Britain and America, little bitter feeling was felt by the two 
governments and by enlightened opinion in the two countries 
after Geneva. Within two years there was considerable 
sentiment in England for further disarmament and greater co- 
operation with the United States.”* 

English policy since the war has largely revolved around 
four personalities, Lloyd George, Stanley Baldwin, Austen 
Chamberlain, and Ramsey MacDonald. The downfall of the 
Liberals, the rise of Labor, and the strong position of the 
Conservatives have made for a rather confused political sit- 
uation, both in domestic and foreign affairs. The unpop- 
ularity of many parts of the Treaty of Versailles has been 
said to account for the final downfall of Lloyd George in Eng- 
land and Clemenceau in France and the somewhat difficult 
relations existing between the two countries.*° Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, as secretary for foreign affairs in the last Con- 
servative government, aroused more comment in world news- 
papers than his prime minister, Mr. Baldwin. The Locarno 
Pact was doubtless his most important achievement but his 
discussions at the League and his part in the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1927 were significant. Chamberlain’s policy was 
strictly European* and culminated in the collapse of the pro- 
Delegates: Some Reasons for Failure at Geneva,” Independent, CXIX (Aug. 
13, 1927), pp. 150-2. 

» Augur (“Anglo-American Relations,” Fortnightly, CXXXII [July, 1929], 
p. 33) states: “British public opinion is prepared to welcome a decisive step to 
put an end to the incertitude which prevails in its relations with America. It 
is ready to back any practical proposal for bringing about the state of eternal 
peace which both countries desire.” G. Glasgow (“Anglo-French Relations,” 
Contemporary, CXXXVI [Oct., 1929], p. 659) said he could not discover any 


Barer] instance where French diplomacy or French finance has helped Great 
ritain,’ 
* Robert Dell, “End of the Entente,” Nation, CXI (Nov. 3, 1920), pp. 496-7. 
* Sir Austen Chamberlain (Peace in Our Time, Addresses on Europe and 
the Empire, p. 3) says “We are far too near the Continent to rest indifferent to 
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posed Anglo-French naval agreement which contributed to 
the defeat of his party in 1929. His foreign policy had been 
exceedingly unpopular in England.** 

This pro-European policy of Sir Austen and the election 
of a Labor government on a platform which promised dis- 
armament to the maximum and a naval agreement with the 
United States furnish the background for the London Dis- 
armament Conference in 1930. Whereas the Conservative 
party in England has often been considered pro-French in 
their attitude and foreign policy, the Laborites have been 
referred to as the “Defeatist” party and have been looked 
upon as anti-French. MacDonald’s election, although pleas- 
ing to Italy,** had disturbed France and she was never able 
to understand why Mr. MacDonald visited Washington 
rather than Paris in laying the ground work for the London 
meeting. 

The inability of France to grant naval parity to Italy and 
the counter Italian insistence on this point almost disrupted 
the London Conference and prevented these two countries 
from signing a general agreement. A Three-Power treaty 
resulted between the United States, England, and Japan, gen- 
erally limiting naval armaments of every class but not pro- 
viding for the reduction so fondly hoped for in both the 
United States and England. Even though certain naval and 
political leaders in both countries objected to the treaty as 
placing their country in a position of naval inferiority to the 
other,** the general consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
London Conference and its results have led to a better under- 


what goes on there . . .” and in another place (Jbid., p. 58) “The abstention of 
the British Empire, and ‘of this country in particular, from European affairs never 
has served, and, if history teaches us any lesson, never will serve the interests 
of peace.... Whatever may have been possible in the past, no nation is isolated 
or can isolate itself to-day. . . . Anything which seriously affects the peace 
of Europe is, in the condition of the world to-day, something which affects and 
must affect every nation vitally, whether that nation is a oo nation or not.” 
*G. Glasgow, “Anglo-French Relations,” Joc. cit., pp. 655-60 
*T. R. Ybarra, “France vs. Germany in England, ‘i Outlook, CLII (July 24, 
1929), p. 492. 
“ New York Times, July 13, 1930. 
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standing and closer cooperation between England and America 
than have existed at any time since the close of the war.** 


ENGLAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


One of the most important questions of English politics 
for more than a decade has been England’s relation to her 
Dominions. The terms, “Great Britain,” “British Empire,” 
and “British Commonwealth of Nations,” have caused much 
comment. That there has been a change in that relation is 
recognized but the nature and extent of the change remains. 
unsettled.*® England is an oceanic power and the extent of 
her outlying possessions demands a broad foreign policy.*” 
She must consider the Continent; on the other hand, she can- 
not turn a deaf ear to the Dominions. 

At the outbreak of the World War there were in the 
British Empire five self-governing Dominions, Canada, 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Newfoundland. In an earlier agreement England had as- 
sumed the responsibility of protecting the Dominions at all 
times without any question of assistance from them but cer- 
tain conferences had been held to discuss the matter of the 
furnishing of armies and navies by the Dominions. Although 
no obligations of assistance had been accepted by them in 
1914,°** they immediately sent troops and supplies and all of 
them suffered severe losses in the war. No attempt was made 
during the first two years of the war to organize England and 
the Dominions into one codperative agency although the assist- 
ance given by the latter seemed to make such a plan inevitable. 


“A Practical Peace Program,” Nation, CXXVIII (Apr. 10, 1929), pp. 414-5. 
Further activities of the MacDonald government in the foreign field included the 
repudiation of all Anglo-French naval negotiations, the recall of the British forces 
from the Rhineland, the signing of the Optional Clause to the World Court, and’ 
the withdrawal of the Conservative government’s reservations to the Kellogg Pact. 

* J. G. Macdonald, “The Decline and Fall of the British Empire,” World’s 
Work, LIII (Dec., 1926), pp. 125-6; and “The Third British Empire,” World’s- 
Work, LIII (Feb., 1927), pp. 357-9. The first.empire extended to 1776 with the 
American Declaration of Independence, the second from 1776 to 1914, and the 
third began with the World War. 

* Augur, “Education for Mr. MacDonald,” Fortnightly, CXXXIV (July, 
1930), pp. 27-31. 

* A.B. Keith, The Sovereignty of the British Dominions, p. 140. 
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In 1915 strong suggestions were made within the United King- 
dom that the English government should call the Dominions 
into conference. 

In compliance with this feeling prime ministers from the 
Dominions and India were brought to London in 1917 where 
they sat in consultation with four members of the British 
War Cabinet. A little later they were asked to aid in the 
formulation of a general policy for the prosecution of the 
war and this body remained the controlling influence in Brit- 
ish foreign policy until the close of the war, continuing in 
session most of the time. 

Sir Robert Borden in an address before the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association, June 21, 1918, said that the summon- 
ing of the cabinet in 1917 was a significant step in the history 
of the empire. Before that time the Dominions did not have 
an independent national status, as England formulated the 
foreign policy for the whole empire and the Dominion govern- 
ments were not always consulted. This situation disappeared 
with the admission of the latter to discussion on an equal 
footing with the English government of questions of mutual 
concern, particularly foreign affairs.*° By playing a prom- 
inent part in the successful culmination of the war, the Domin- 
ions were led to demand greater independence in foreign af- 
fairs and the results of this demand have evidenced them- 
selves considerably in the last twelve years. 

The first Imperial conference after the war, held in Lon- 
don in 1921, marked a complete change in the character of 
the British Empire.** The Dominions were given the right 
to have independent navies. There was a general agreement 
that if there were to be a common foreign policy, it should 
conform to certain definite principles. English foreign policy 
should be formulated for the entire Commonwealth, deter- 
mined by the Dominion prime ministers in conference, and 


* Tbid., pp. 314-5. 

“A.B. Keith, War Governments of the British Dominions, p. 

““The British Imperial Conference,” Current History, XIV ite, 1921), 
p. 849. Lloyd George stated at this time that formerly Downing Street had con- 
trolled the empire but now the empire is controlling Downing Street. 
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when this was not feasible the British government should 
communicate its intentions as far as possible.** Serious com- 
mitments in Europe should be avoided, sympathetic codpera- 
tion with the United States should be sought, and every effort 
made to utilize the resources of the Commonwealth for the 
economic betterment of its peoples. The conference discus- 
sions seemed to be looking towards an empire cabinet pre- 
sided over by a Dominion representative with an imperial 
legislature of one or two houses based on American federal 
lines.** 

Immediately following this conference Canada established 
an independent ministry at Washington. While for most 
practical purposes the minister acts in codperation with the 
British ambassador and frequently discusses matters with 
him, nevertheless, it is questionable, if he is bound to do so. 
Yet, when arrangements were completed whereby Canada 
and the United States exchanged diplomatic representatives, 
it was made clear by the Canadian government that the “new 
arrangement will not denote any departure either on the part 
of the British government or of the Canadian government 
from the principle of the diplomatic unity of the British Em- 
pire.” 

At the 1923 conference the most important development 
in the relations between England and the Dominions con- 
cerned treaty-making.*® A treaty can no longer be made 
without consideration for all parts of the empire. All Domin- 
ion governments are to be informed if they are likely to be 
interested, and there must be the fullest exchange of views 
in the case of treaties negotiated at international conferences. 


“J. E. Barker, “New British Empire,” Current History, XV (Dec., 1921), 


p. 459. 

* Tbid., p. 460; W. P. Hall, Empire to Commonwealth—Thirty Years of British 
Imperial History, p. 467. 

“Keith, War Governments of the British Dominions, p. 174. 

“R. L. Schuyler, “Intro-Imperial and Foreign Relations,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XL Sup. (Mar., 1925), pp. 126-33. The matter of local defense on 
the part of the Dominions, maritime communication, provision for naval bases, 
maintenance in accordance with the Washington Conference, the adoption of a 
common system of organization, and training for their air forces were also 
considered. 
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Those Dominion governments not actually taking part must 
be kept informed. Dominion signatures to treaties was also 
considered and it was decided that in cases of bilateral agree- 
ments affecting only certain members of the empire the treaty 
need be signed only by those members. Signatures to inter- 
national treaties must be given by each of the Dominions 
separately.*® It is needless to point out the great difference 
between the principles and practices of this relationship in the 
British Commonwealth and that in an empire whose foreign 
policy is determined by one country.** 

Another radical change came about in the conference of 
1926 which has lent itself to much discussion and criticism. 
The various parts of the empire were defined as “autonomous 
communities within the empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though wy a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated ds members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” 

The exact meaning of this is as much a mystery to the 
rest of the world as to the empire itself. Some have judged it 
as mere talk for the interest of all concerned while others say 
that it was really intended to give some form of greater in- 
dependence to the Dominions. One writer in commenting on 
the conference report says that it has not been formally ap- 
proved by any parliament in the empire, except the Union of 
South Africa, nor has it been communicated to foreign gov- 


“Keith, The Sovereignty of the British Dominions, pp. 370-74; W. P. M. 
Kennedy, “Canada, the Empire, and the Imperial Conference,” Contemporary, 
CXXIII (June, 1923), pp. 737-44. The Halibut treaty of 1922 between Canada 
and the United States regulating the fisheries along the west coast of the North 
American continent was formulated by Canadians and Americans alone and signed 
by the Canadian minister plenipotentiary. The Americans, however, were careful 
to insert that the treaty was between the United States and Great Britain. British 
representatives to international conferences now take one of three forms: (a) one 
delegation which is given power to express the opinions of England and the 
Dominions, (b) a delegation composed of representatives from each of the 
Dominions and England, and (c) separate delegations from each of the Dominions. 

“J. M. Scammell (“Britain’s New Imperial Defense System,” Current History, 
XIX [Jan., 1924], p. 608), says “We must learn to speak of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, for it is a reality and not the same thing as the British 
Empire.” 

Buell, op. cit., p. 214. 
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ernments. To his knowledge it had not been submitted to the 
League of Nations, and except for one evening’s discussion 
it had not been considered in the House of Commons.*® 

In 1926 most of the discussion was devoted to the position 
of the Dominions with regard to the right of political inde- 
pendence. The greatest problem of 1930 was to find a way 
to produce, manufacture, and trade to the mutual advantage 
of England and the empire. 

Any discussion of economic organization within the em- 
pire splits that organization into two groups. Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India, 
on the one hand, produce raw materials and are becoming 
industrialized with the aid of a protective tariff; the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, purchases raw materials abroad 
and is still dependent on a free trade policy to maintain her 
industrial position. Britain buys more than half of her mate- 
rials, and Canada sells decidedly more than half of her prod- 
ucts, outside of the empire.©° England cannot take the Domin- 
ions into a European tariff union.™ 

The Dominion prime ministers present at the Imperial 
conference in London in 1930 were determined that their 
countries should not sacrifice any of their personal interests 
to the interests of the empire as a whole,” and the results of 
the discussions only magnified the economic differences be- 
tween the countries concerned.” Canada offered a ten per 
cent inter-imperial preference but the offer was defeated by 
Snowden, the free-trader, over both Thomas and MacDonald, 
more practical men, and the conference adjourned without 
being able to reach a trade agreement. Another imperial 


“Jj. A. R. Marriott, “Dominion Status,” Nineteenth Century, CVII (Jan. 1930), 
p. 62. 
® Simonds, “Imperial Conference,” Review of Reviews, LXXXII (Nov., 1930), 
pp. 68-9. 

=P. W. Wilson (“Britain’s Imperial Battle,” Review of Reviews, LXXXII 
[Sept., 1930], p. 59) says “That, however, is all the more reason, why she should 
apply the plan to her own sovereignty, forming the British Empire into a kind 
of United States with free trade inside and a tariff wall against the foreigner.” 

a ailure at London,” Outlook, CLIV (Nov. 26, 1930), p. 486. 

Ibid. 
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economic conference, however, will meet in Ottawa later this 
year. 

On the legal side, the Union of South Africa brought up 
the question of the right of a Dominion to secede and re- 
ceived the answer that it is as legal for a Dominion to secede 
as for a man to cut his own throat. Yet in England it is il- 
legal to commit suicide.™ 

The 1921 conference took cognizance of the need for a 
common foreign policy for England and the Dominions. The 
1923 conference gave the Dominions power in treaty-making. 
The 1926 conference recognized them to be equal in political 
status with England but the 1930 conference can be said to 
have accomplished little except a renewed realization of the 
seeming impossibility of uniting, economically, territories 
whose economic problems are vastly different. 

The future status of the Dominions is, of course, an open 
question. If England grants the Dominions complete inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs it will mean the dissolution of the 
British Empire, a thing which even the Dominions do not 
want. They are bound by a common affection for the name 
of Great Britain and his Majesty the King. New Zealand 
realizes that she has gained much more as a part of Great 
Britain than she could ever have won as an independent coun- 
try. She holds too strategic a position to want to be cut off 
from the protective agencies which the British afford her. 
This is in some measure true of each of the Dominions. 

When England is involved in war with other countries, the 
international status of the Dominions is vague. Technically, 
in their relationship with England, they may declare their 
neutrality. But does this protect them from attack by Eng- 
land’s enemies? The United States, in particular, has given 
little recognition to the new status of the Dominions. True, 
she has ministers in Ireland and Canada but she still considers 
these countries definitely a part of the British Empire. Peo- 
ple talk of the equal status of the Dominions with England but 


*“W. Y. Elliott, “The British Commonwealth of Nations,” an address before 
the American Political Science Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1930. 
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as yet there is little international recognition in fact of the 
new relationship. “Great Britain has not proclaimed to for- 
eign states the right of the Dominions to neutral status and 
for the present this is a most unlikely step despite pressure 
from the Union of South Africa and from the Irish Free 
State.”** 

However, whether through fear, inward pressure, or a 
mere intention of good will and courtesy, the government of 
England is apparently ready and willing to grant almost any 
request which the Dominions may make, short of complete 
independence and economic proposals threatening the welfare 
of the English people. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND OTHER AGREEMENTS 


Since the Covenant of the League of Nations invited 
practically every “self-governing State, Dominion, or Colony” 
to become a member, England’s five self-governing Dominions 
and India sought and were granted membership in the League. 
This action presented a number of problems both international 
and within the empire. The United States felt that the Brit- 
ish Empire was receiving seven votes in the Assembly and 
gave this as another reason for refusing to join. Also it 
was stated in the Covenant that any member of the League 
might be elected to the Council. England was granted a 
permanent seat on the Council and in 1927 Canada was elected 
to temporary membership.” 

Article 10 of the Covenant guarantees to every member 
“its territorial integrity and existing political independence.” 
What this means in relation to the self-governing Dominions 
is a question. If the Imperial Government should seek to re- 
strain her Dominions, would it be a matter for League inter- 
vention? If one of the Dominions should break any part of 
the League Covenant, would it result in the remainder of the 
British Empire employing an economic blockade or in an ex- 


*W. Y. Elliott, “The Riddle of the British Commonwealth,” Foreign Affairs, 
VIII (Apr., 1930), p. 445. 

Many critics felt that the motive back of Canada’s election to the Council in 
1927 was for the expression of American viewpoints. 
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treme case taking up arms? Are the relations of the Domin- 
ions one to another and to the British Empire above the Cov- 
enant of the League? Perhaps the last question is answered 
in Article 21 which states that “nothing in this Covenant shall 
be deemed to affect the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

There has been frequent resistance of the Dominions to 
England in the League of Nations and thus far they have 
aided in preventing the widening of the League’s scope of 
activity to cover such questions as equitable distribution of 
raw materials, the regulation of immigration and the lower- 
ing of customs duties. Also the Dominions have not hesitated 
to express their opinions in opposition to Great Britain in 
several matters of a political nature before the League and 
the United States apparently need have no fear that Britain’s 
seven votes will generally be cast together.” 

At the Versailles Peace Conference in 1919 the Dominions 
were much interested in the treatment of the German over- 
seas territory. The Union did not want Germany in South 
Africa. Australia wanted the German islands in the Pacific 
while New Zealand was interested in Samoa. Because of 
their interests the Dominions were given representation to 
the Versailles Conference, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the British Empire decisions in forming a treaty 
were arrived at after consultation among the various parts 
of the empire. The treaty was ratified by the Dominion par- 
liaments and their act differed from that of the independent 
states only in that they received formal and full powers to 
treat and sign from the king on the advice of the English 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. As a result of the Ver- 
sailles treaty the Dominions were given mandates by the 


= W. Y. Elliott, “The Riddle of the British Commonwealth,” loc. cit., pp. 447-8. 
South Africa and Canada championed Albania’s entrance to the League despite 
British opposition. Great Britain opposed League intervention in the Chanak 
episode but Australia helped Nansen in a vain attempt to secure intervention. The 
Irish treaty was registered with the League in spite of Great Britain’s denia! of 
its validity and was followed by the registration of the Boundary Adjustment 
Agreement of 1925. 
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League of Nations to be administered independently of Great 
Britain.*® 

The San Remo Pact in 1920 between Great Britain and 
Turkey” and the Angora treaty between France and Turkey 
in 1921°° caused much discord in Anglo-French relations. 
However, these pacts were replaced in 1923 by the Lausanne 
treaty which was signed by the European Allies and the 
Greco-Turkish territory ceased to be a point of hostility.” 
The English Dominions were not present at the Lausanne 
conferences and did not sign the treaty. 

The Locarno Pact, the god-child of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, was the mutual guarantee of the European nations, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Belgium, and Italy, signed at 
London, December 1, 1925. Coming from a comparatively 
peaceful Europe this agreement was unique in that it was 
directed at no one and threatened no one. It is in fact merely 
a mutual guarantee of assistance by the countries concerned. 
It is in sympathy and works in codperation with the League.® 

The pact specifically imposes no obligations upon India 
or the British Dominions and none of them has signed. This 
was another case in which Canada and South Africa were 
irritated by not being given a voice in the negotiations and the 
action at Locarno was another admission on the part of 
England of an inevitable relation with the Continent.” 

Britain’s signature of the Locarno Pact was of great im- 
portance to her world position. With the Dominions “sign- 


*The Union of South Africa received a mandate over Southwest Africa, 
Australia over New Guinea, New Zealand over Samoa; Great Britain got Nauru 
Island but asked Australia and New Zealand to assist in the arrangement for its 
administration. 

* Henry Woodhouse, “Anglo-French Discord in Turkey,” Current History, 
XV (Jan., 1922), pp. 653-9. 

Henry Woodhouse, “The Anglo-French Conflict over Turkey,” Current 
History, XVI (Apr., 1922), pp. 57-72. 

“ For an outline of the treaty see Magruder, op. cit., pp. 399-401. 

ua Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 90. For a more extensive statement see 
pp. 85-104. 

® Chamberlain, ibid., (pp. 103-4) says, “. . . We, who live close to the Con- 
tinent, we, who cannot dissociate ourselves from what passes there, whose safety, 
whose peace and the security of whose shores are manifestly bound up with the 
peace and security of the Continent and above all, of the western nations, must 
make our decision... .” 
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ing out” nothing could emphasize more plainly the meaning 
of their new freedom. This, indeed, was a situation in which 
England dared not force them while the pact itself brought 
England once again into a military alliance with Europe and 
lengthened her distance from the United States. 

England’s relations with the Continent have been influ- 
enced during the past twelve years by her varying attitude 
toward Russia. The Conservatives have avoided any agree- 
ment with the Soviet. The Laborites, however, held that it 
was desirable to recognize Russia for the purpose of improv- 
ing trade and employment in England. England’s contacts 
with Eastern Europe, the Near East, and the Far East mean 
considerable not only to England but to India and to the 
Pacific Dominions as well. Russia’s undetermined material 
resources and her influence on the currents of world trade, 
the psychological effect of recent Russian theories on the 
minds of the people of the world, and the important position 
of Russia in the past made it impossible for England to form 
an international program without regard for her.“* England 
finds Russia important to her balancing act in both Europe 
and Asia. She probably desires a strong Russia in Europe 
but it is questionable if she wants her as India’s neighbor.® 

In January, 1923, an agreement was reached in regard to 
the debt of $4,600,000,000 which Great Britain owed the 
United States. By the terms of the treaty, England is to 
have sixty-two years in which to pay her obligations, with the 
interest rate, at three per cent for the first ten years, ad- 
vancing to three and one-half per cent for the remaining 
fifty-two. England was greatly criticized for this arrange- 
ment not only at home but in Europe, the Europeans holding 
that it had weakened their chances of codperative dealing with 
America on their debts. Britain, in turn, asked, out of rep- 
arations from Germany and loans to her Continental allies, 

* A. D. Cooper, C. R. Buxton (“Shall We Recognize Russia?” Fortnightly, 
CXXXII [Oct., 1929], pp. 444-5), assert “If we omit Russia we are merely playing 
the part the ostrich who hides his head in the sand.” 


® WwW. P. Crozier, “British Policy in Russia,” Nation, CIX (July 12, 1919), 
pp. 7h. 
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only as much as was necessary to satisfy the British debt to 
the United States. 

By July, 1925, the United States had reached similar 
agreements with fourteen debtor countries. Although she 
asked that the capital remain intact in each case, she charged 
Great Britain the highest rate of interest, three and three- 
tenths per cent. Italy was asked to pay the lowest rate, four- 
tenths per cent. Presuming four and twenty-five hundredths 
per cent to be a justified interest rate, the United States, by 
reducing the interest, canceled seventy-five per cent of the 
Italian debt and seventeen per cent of the British debt.® 


CONCLUSION 


English public opinion and foreign relations have under- 
gone a considerable change from the period of the Triple En- 
tente to the London Disarmament Conference. Before the 
war the United Kingdom was allied within Europe by military 
agreement and connected with the “four corners of the earth” 
by a controlling influence over her Dominions and colonies. 
Much antagonistic sentiment built up in both countries from 
the period of the American Revolution made her a rival of 
the United States. The Great War and its results, however, 
made the Dominions eager for greater self-government, 
brought England and the United States into closer and 
friendlier relations, but paved the way for conflicts with cer- 
tain countries on the Continent. 

English public opinion and foreign policy since the war 
have been fluctuating but certain underlying trends remain. 
England is conscious that she cannot ignore the Continent, if 
she wished, but she also realizes that close contact with Eu- 
rope is not relished by the Dominions and is not particularly 
desirable in her relations with the United States. The Im- 
perial conferences have provided a greater independence for 
the Dominions. The disarmament conferences, generally 
speaking, have led to increased interest and relationship be- 
tween England and the United States, while the Lausanne 
“ Buell, op. cit., pp. 547-548. 
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and Locarno treaties and the influence of Chamberlain at- 
tempted to involve her again in European affairs. 

Even though England must be considered a part of Eu- 
rope for most purposes, British sentiment seems to be grow- 
ing less European. This is partly due to the anti-European 
attitude of the Dominions and the need seen by both England 
and her outlying possessions for a greater cooperation with 
the United States. England, without doubt, is drawing 
closer and closer to her Dominions and the United States. 











WHO READS THE GREEK CLASSICS TODAY? 
CHARLES H. COMPTON 


S HOMER was reclining one day in the halls of Pluto 

in Hades, he tuned in with his radio and got a station 
somewhere in the United States. A university president was 
on the air. He said: “To-day education is practical. At the 
institution of which I have the honor to be the head there is 
hardly a vocation from auto mechanics to dressmaking for 
which we can not prepare you. Thank God, the time when a 
student takes a classical education is gone forever. Homer 
is dead.” 

At the last remark Homer sat up and took notice. “Can it 
be true,” he said, “that I am dead after being an immortal for 
all of these many centuries? I shall immediately call Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides and we shall take off for this 
country called the United States.” 

This he did and Aristophanes came along with the other 
three, asserting his right to accompany them. To this they 
assented, though not without some misgiving. They were all 
of one mind, however, that they did not desire the company 
of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the other philosophers who 
were always messing things up with their metaphysics. 

Homer led the way, Charon piloted them safely over the 
Styx, and they made a safe and rapid flight to the United 
States. The first thing to do, they agreed, was to look up this 
university president and ask him what he had in mind when 
he asserted that Homer was dead. They found him without 
trouble. He confirmed their worst fears. His university had 
long since dropped Greek from the curriculum—the students 
had more useful subjects to pursue. The president, however, 
invited them to the faculty club for lunch and they heard 
many subjects discussed and many names mentioned, but 
never the far famed Attica nor any of its heroes. They 
mingled among the students and at first they got a gleam of 
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encouragement for they heard two of them speak certain 
letters of the Greek alphabet. However, they discovered later 
that they were merely discussing a basket ball game between 
the Phi Deltas and the Sigma Chis. 

They shook off the dust of their feet in the halls of learn- 
ing and turned to the abodes of the professions. Here, too, 
they found they were unknown, for the lawyers were disputing 
among themselves, the doctors saving lives, the priests saving 
souls, the engineers building bridges, and the scientists solving 
riddles. Not one of them cared for the Greek classics, if he 
had ever heard of them. 

Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were by this 
time thoroughly disheartened, but Aristophanes merely 
laughed and said he now knew enough about America to 
write a play that would put the Frogs and the Clouds and his 
other plays in the shade and he was going to write it immedi- 
ately upon his return to Hades. 

The five of them were walking along the street when they 
came to a Greek Temple. To them there could be no mistake: 
it was a Greek Temple with graceful columns, classic facade, 
inscriptions. They entered to bring offerings to Aegis-bear- 
ing Zeus, to Pallas Athene, and to Phoebus Apollo. Here they 
found not the altars of their gods for they had come within 
the walls of a public library. Their mistake was not sur- 
prising, for public library buildings in America are not unlike 
Greek temples. When our visitors from Hades made them- 
selves known, the librarian explained to them what a public 
library was. Like modern writers, they immediately wanted 
to know whether their complete works were on the shelves and 
at first they were indignant to find so few of them in the cata- 
logue, not realizing that many had been iost during the 
vaunted progress of civilization. They were pleased, how- 
ever, to discover themselves translated into the languages of 
many barbarian nations. 

The librarian took them to the Greek alcove and showed 
them their works in all these languages. Then he told them 
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he was delighted to have them come at this opportune time 
for he had recenily been making ay investigation of the 
readers of their works and he knew he had some facts that 
would surprise and please them. Homer need not fear that 
he was going to die for the Odyssey and the Iliad were being 
read daily by the hoi polloi, and the works of the other gentle- 
men were also popular. The delegation from Hades evinced 
interest and the librarian told them this story. 

“I attended college when the study of Greek was as yet 
considered the highest of intellectual pursuits. I had no special 
aptitude for it though I pursued it for six years and became 
acquainted with all of you and acquired a love for you which 
remains with me to this day. Recently I watched the ashes 
of my Greek teacher sprinkled on the roots of an oak tree 
planted in his honor on the grounds of my alma mater—old 
Greek that he was, straight and lithe body, ruddy brown face, 
and hair like lances in a phalanx, everyone bristling with 
independence and individuality. There has been stamped 
even more indelibly upon my mind a picture of this man sitting 
at his desk with A READING FROM HOMER on the wall 
behind him, instructing us, untutored sons of virgin soil, in 
Greek beauty and greatness. Our admiration for him was 
tempered with a fear of those shafts of satire and irony with 
which he brought us low when we came to class unprepared. 
His spirit must be seeking you out now for he is not long dead. 
I cannot imagine him in other than Hades—certainly not in a 
heaven of harps and halos and hallelujahs. Perhaps due to 
memory of him, recently I decided to find out for myself 
whether Greek literature was rapidly dying or whether, break- 
ing through the walls like the light of Phoebus Apollo, it has 
permeated the homes of the unlettered. 

“T looked up the records in the library of about one hun- 
dred recent readers of your works. In your day they would 
have been slaves ; to-day they are free but they do the common, 
ordinary work of the world as it is carried on now. Many 
are the new occupations since your day and I shall not take 
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the time to explain them to you. Like the catalogue of ships 
in the Iliad, I shall now bring these readers before you. Will 
you be proud that such a motley array should come as it were 
to listen to the bards recite Homer or the actors and the chorus 
give the plays of you, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes? First come the readers of the Iliad to take 
their places in the agora. Among them are seen a printer, an 
accountant, a salesman, two clerks, a cabinet-maker from 
Ethiopia, two bookkeepers, two architectural draftsmen, a 
stenographer, an Ethiopian insurance agent, a hospital attend- 
ant, two musicians, one from a vaudeville theatre. To them, 
O Homer, I inscribe these of your words: 


So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 
He gave the boy; she on her fragrant breast 
Received him, weeping as she smiled. The chief 
Beheld, and, moved with tender pity, smoothed 
Her forehead gently with his hand and said: 
‘Sorrow not thus, beloved one, for me. 
No living man can send me to the shades 
Before my time; no man of woman born, 
Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 
But go thou home, and tend thy labors there— 
The web, the distaff—and command thy maids 
To speed the work. The cares of war pertain 
To all men born in Troy, and most to me.’ 
Thus speaking, mighty Hector took again 
His helmet, shadowed with the horse-hair plume, 
While homeward his beloved consort went, 
Oft looking back, and shedding many tears! 


“Next come readers of the Odyssey, among whom we find 
a hair-dresser from Ethiopia, a saleslady and a salesman, a 
field engineer, a printer, a modern chariot driver, an adver- 
tising solicitor, an ad writer, a nurse, and several wives of 
men of similar occupations. For these I should like to quote 
the words of the fair-robed Nausicaa: 

‘Papa dear, could you not have the wagon harnessed for me—the 


high one, with good wheels—to take my nice clothes to the river to be 
washed, which now are lying dirty? Surely for you yourself it is but 
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proper, when you are with the first men holding councils, that you 
should wear clean clothing. Five good sons too are here at home—two 
married, and three merry young men still—and they are always wanting 
to go to the dance wearing fresh clothes. And this is all a trouble on 
my mind.’ 
Such were her words, for she was shy of naming the glad marriage 

to her father; but he understood it all, and answered thus: 

‘I do not grudge the mules, my child, nor anything beside. Go! 
Quickly shall the servants harness the wagon for you, the high one, with 
good wheels, fitted with rack above.’ 


“You are not soaring on Mount Olympus in this passage, 
O Homer, but you have struck a chord in the human breast 
to which you can be sure these readers responded. 

“The group of readers of Aeschylus and Sophocles is not 
so large nor does it offer such a wide variety of occupations. 
It includes a stenographer, a commercial artist, the wife of a 
railroad foreman, a salesman, an employee of a former 
brewery, which now manufactures drinks with less than one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol, a book agent, a piano teacher, 
two bookkeepers, a college professor, the wife of a mechanic, 
and several youths. These words of yours, O Aeschylus, in 
Prometheus Bound must have made the blood course more 
rapidly through their veins as they viewed the grandeur of 
your picture of a god’s sacrifice for man: 

Ay! in act now, in word now no more, 
Earth is rocking in space. 
And the thunders crash up with a roar upon roar, 
And the eddying lightnings flash fire in my face, 
And the whirlwinds are whirling the dust round and round, 
And the blasts of the winds universal leap free, 
And blow each upon each with a passion of sound, 
And aether goes mingling in storm with the sea. 
Such a curse on my head, in a manifest dread, 
From the hand of your Zeus has been hurled along. 
O my mother’s fair glory! O Aether, enringing 
All eyes with the sweet common light of thy bringing! 
Dost see how I suffer this wrong? 


“And you, Oh Sophocles, in your understanding of the 
toughness of the human spirit under calamity, you, too, must 
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have moved these simple folk profoundly in such words as 
those of the Chorus in Oedipus at Colonus: 
For when youth passes with its giddy train, 
Troubles on troubles follow, toils on toils, 
Pain, pain, for ever pain; 
And none escapes life’s coils. 
Envy, sedition, strife, 
Carnage and war, make up the tale of life. 
Last comes the worst and most abhorred stage 
Of unregarded age, 
Joyless, companionless and slow, 
Of woes the crowning woe. 


“The readers of Euripides make up a large, varying 
group. They include a drug store clerk, an accountant, sev- 
eral teachers, a steam fitter, an adjuster, an inspector, the 
wife of a furniture dealer, a beauty specialist, a butcher, the 
wife of a brakeman, two bookkeepers, two architects, a clerk, 
a telephone operator, two accountants, a doctor’s wife, a 
news writer, a piano teacher, and the wife of a manufacturer 
of labels. 

“You, O Euripides, if I may be permitted to say so, are 
the most human and perhaps the most modern of the company 
with which I am now being honored, and I know that these 
readers have been able to understand you, for you speak in 
their language and you treat of the emotions, the loves and 
hates, which now as in your time drive men hither and thither 
like the elements of nature unleashed in a storm. Your 
character, Hippolytus, is not unlike our hero, Lindbergh, who 
was more fortunate than Icarus in crossing the sea. You can 
be sure that Medea’s hate, the tigress cruelty, the mother’s 
fierce love for her children moved these readers. Medea dis- 
carded by Jason for a younger woman, banished from her 
home—how modern! How terrible was her revenge! Women 
born to tears, as you say. The words of Medea, as she pre- 
pared to kill her own children lest they fall into the hands of 
her enemies, must have burned themselves into these, your 
readers: 
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‘O me accurst in this my desperate mood! 

For naught, for naught, my babes, I nurtured you, 
And all for naught I laboured, travail-worn, 
Bearing sharp anguish in your hour of birth. 

Ah for the hopes—unhappy !—all mine hopes 

Of ministering hands about mine age, 

Of dying folded round with loving arms, 

All men’s desire! But now—’tis past—'tis past, 
That sweet imagining! Forlorn of you 

A bitter life and woeful shall I waste. 

Your mother never more with loving eyes 

Shall ye behold, passed to another life. 

Woe! woe! why gaze your eyes on me, my darling? 


“To you, Aristophanes, I can not report so many readers. 


‘ Perhaps you are considered rather naughty, but more likely 


your jokes, being so local in their application, are not so well 
understood to-day. Among your readers, however, there are 
a manufacturer of glue, an insurance agent, the wife of a 
salesman, an English teacher, two youths, a peddler, and an 
electrician. 

“In making this investigation of readers I was not satis- 
fied,” said the librarian, “until I wrote to some of them to find 
out whether they really had an appreciation of Greek litera- 
ture or were merely reading to acquire superficial culture. I 
am giving you a few extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived. The first is from an insurance man who says: 


It would be a very difficult matter for me to tell why, or exactly 
when, I became interested in the classics, but I presume it happened 
in this way. I was born and reared on a Kansas farm. When a boy [sic] 
a Carnegie Library was opened at Manhattan, about ten miles from my 
home. I used to bring a load of wood or produce to town, sell it, and 
then spend the remainder of the day at the free library. On one of my 
trips I found Plutarch’s Lives, took it home and, figuratively speaking, 
devoured it. History had always been my favorite study, but of course 
in the country school only modern history, and no philosophy, had been 
taught and the Lives opened up for me a field of ancient history in 
which I have roamed ever since. However, I have no special prefer- 
ence for the Greek Classics. 

My hobby is Archeology, I read everything I can get on the accom- 
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plishments of man, whether as a savage or a so-called civilized creature. 
You found at the Library that I had taken out Greek Classics, but you 
might also have found that it is only one of the branches of my reading. 
I am particularly fond of natural philosophy as taught by the various 
schools of Greek thought. The outlook on life of such men as Socrates, 
Plato, and in fact all of the best known Greek teachers, including the 
poets, even though their writings contain varying opinions, seems to me 
much superior to our present day dogmatic forms of religion teaching 
of a God as nearly anthropomorphic as those gods rejected by the 
men under discussion. 

The freedom of these men from the necessity of complying with 
formulas of worship and the lack of necessity of worship of a god at 
all left their minds open to mental contemplation and investigation not 
permitted under our present social system. I love the Greek classics 
because with them only, it seems to me, am I able to find the real thoughts 
of men, free from opinions previously conceived and taught. They 
were the first Original Thinkers. 


“This letter from a commercial artist is given in full be- 
cause, of all the letters, it best represents what the Greek 
masters in literature bring to the thoughtful man in the com- 
plexities of modern life: 


Knowing well the weakness of the average reader of the Greek 
Classics for an over-idealization of the Greeks, I shall try to use some 
restraint in telling you why I am interested in the culture of another age. 

To me, life has grown too complex and aimless. But, there must 
be, by the law of averages, a great deal of beauty to-day, although I 
confess I am not able always to discover it in the general confusion of 
jazz, sex, cheap sentimentality, and publicity. 

However, modern life has not driven me to read the Classics. Rather, 
the Classics have helped me to tolerate modern life. Through them I 
have learned to treasure simplicity, restraint, and order. When I was 
quite a child I felt the power and beauty of the characters and deeds 
of Achilles and the heroes of the Trojan War. Later I felt the same 
power in the straight lines of Greek architecture and the subordination 
of detail in their sculpture. Then, in the Greek literature I saw these 
great people, vigorous and natural. Even Greek names are forceful. 
Clytemnestra ! 

I am not a student of the Classics. . . . Twelve years ago I gradu- 
ated from high school and there my ‘education’ stopped, so, you can 
see, my interest is not one of schooling. 
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I dislike the word ‘student’ which implies a certain critical serious- 
ness—I don’t like to ‘paw’ over the Classics. I prefer to accept them 


as I imagine the great body of Greeks did—as part of my natural 
existence. 


“The following is from a hospital librarian: 


To tell how I became interested in the Greek Classics, I must go 
back to my early childhood when Tooke’s Pantheon at my mother’s 
knee was the most absorbing and delightful of books. 

I hope I may go back to the enjoyment again of good translations 
of the old classics and that I will like them even better in my elderly 
years than when I met them first so long ago. 


“A letter from a newspaper writer shows a fine apprecia- 
tion and understanding of Greek literature and thought: 


I was brought up on the Greek stories. I knew Perseus and Medea 
and Theseus when I was in pinafores. I was not neglected on the 
German and French fairy stories that are the mainstay of our folk-lore 
but I always liked the Greek stories. I don’t know Greek although I 
did the customary amount of school-boy translating as far as Homer. 
But it has seemed to me that the ancients of any race I have ever heard 
about were not so astonishingly different from the moderns of any age 
you like to choose. So it came about quite naturally that I enjoyed the 
Greek plays when I came to an age to enjoy if not to appreciate them 
with the scholar’s appreciation. I have been reading them when the 
mood touched me these 40 years. Euripides seems nearer the moderns 
than any of the others who covered the Agamemnon stories. You have 
doubtless noticed—the observation is not original—how humanly he 
treats the attitude of Crestes and his sister after the murder of Clytem- 
nestra in contrast to the grim fateful tone of Sophocles, for instance. 
And in the Knights you may recall that the political go-getter tucks a 
cushion under Mr. Common People with a joke as broad as Mademoi- 
selle from Armentieres. I can’t recall them off-hand but it is amusing 
to note how many of the jokes of Marathon and Salamis were like 
the jokes of the great war—most of them jokes that are not told in 
any but selected—not select—company by the soldiers of that cam- 
paign ; it is no trick to find them. 

I am not a student so you will have to go elsewhere for learned com- 
parisons and lofty thoughts. I have none to offer that fall in that 
category. But the Greeks, especially Aristophanes, were too human 
ever to die.” 
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When the librarian finished reading from these letters, 
his guests thanked him and departed happier in that they now 
knew there was little danger that men would ever forget them. 
The librarian watched the immortals as they left the building 
aud then resumed his more customary duties of handing out 
best sellers to his reading public, comforted in his own mind, 


however, by the discerning few who preferred his beloved 
Greek writers. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


ORTH of the Line, there used to prevail, and perhaps 

there still persists, a gratuitous opinion that the Negro 
was as certain to be maltreated in the South as he was sure 
to be accorded the comfort of equal rights in the North. The 
folly of this figment is slowly becoming understood. To the 
discerning and impartial observer, it would appear that the 
Negro’s best chance for the pursuit of that wraith that we call 
human happiness is really in the South. The reasons for this 
singular state of affairs are deep-laid in the natural constitu- 
tion of things. In the main, there are two great factors which 
contribute to this effect: the nature of the Negro himself, and 
the character of the South and of Southerners. 

Two Negro stevedores were overheard talking on East 
Bay, in Charleston. 

“T sho is in a fix this time,” said one, revealing a dread of 
the long arm of the law, and an impotence to evade it. 

“Why you worry?” asked his fellow, as if he possessed the 
solution for every difficulty. “Ain’t you got yo’ buckra?” 

“Yo’ buckra” is your white man, your especial intimate, 
your defender, your omnipotent shield, especially against the 
mysterious and terrible power of the law. 

“Ain’t you got yo’ buckra?” is a question which fathoms 
the Negro’s soul. As every child needs a loving parent, so 
every Negro under our civilization needs a white man as his 
protective genius, his guardian angel—his master, not in the 
offensive imperious sense, but in the patriarchal and kindly 
one. In the South (and occasionally in the North) the Negro 
nearly always has such a friend. But in the South this rela- 
tionship is the custom, while in the North it is rare, accidental, 
and not very effective. 

The true Negro has a great gift for estimating character, 
for discerning human values. He has always known that the 
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white man was created superior, or at least different ; and this 
fact he accepts as a law of nature, as he does the rising of the 
sun, the mighty rhythm of the seasons, the antiphonal chanting 
of the tides. A Negro is seldom impressed by what a white 
man does, for the simple reason that he expects high achieve- 
ments from one in a lofty station. God’s works do not surprise 
us; they merely fulfill our idea of His limitless power. In 
much the same way the Negro regards the lordly entrances 
and performances and exits of the white man. On the other 
hand, when the white man fails, even in a too heroic undertak- 
ing, the Negro stands mutely amazed. He appears to feel 
that nature herself has failed to function. 

All my life I have had very close associations with certain 
plantation Negroes. They seemed always to expect me to do 
big things easily. But they never grew scornful over my 
failures, appearing rather to attribute them to fate or to some 
occult cause beyond their ken. While I was their master and 
they were my men, I do not think I gave more than I received. 
If they looked to me for a certain kind of help, I no less looked 
to them—and never in vain—for those aids and assistances 
that humility and loyalty can always offer. We have, I think, 
been mutually happy and helpful in this association. When 
the final account is settled, it is probable that I shall be their 


debtor. Life is such that the superior often lives and dies the . 


debtor to the inferior. “The last shall be first” is truer and 
of wider application than most people suppose. 

Of course, when I speak of Negroes, I am referring only 
to those of pure blood; for any admixture immediately oper- 
ates to adulterate character and to develop traits and tenden- 
cies which may be foreign to both the black man and the white. 
I know that the genuine Negro, as an individual, needs the 
white man as his friend; and it is in the South that this rela- 
tionship is natural and salutary. There, in an individualistic 
sense, the two races may be said to be remarkably en rapport. 

In the South, moreover, the Negro has a genuine place 
in society. It is secondary, but it is certain. He lives and 
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moves and has his being in the security of a definite status. 
He sings; he laughs loud; in the woods, he whoops melodi- 
ously. He is free in his station. If he does not stand in the 
first place, at least he has a place that is honorable and is his 
own. Sensing the limitations that nature has put upon him, 
he accepts his standing in the caste system. “There can be 
no order without subordination,” said the Great Cham. Even 
so. And without a caste system of some kind there can be 
no subordination. Pure democracy is, even in theory, arrant 
folly. 

While the Negro in the South, as I know him, is a happy 
man, as human happiness goes, I hardly know a more tragic 
and pathetic figure than the Negro in the North, as I have 
observed him there during the past thirty years. His plight 
is the plight of the meek, the trustful, and the sensitive who 
has become the victim of complete disillusion. In most cases 
he has entered an industrial slavery far more exacting and 
complete than any that existed in this country prior to eman- 
cipation ; and his condition is unrelieved by those sympathetic 
and kindly ministrations that alone could ameliorate his state. 
A few stories will illustrate what I mean. 

Here is a Negro child born in a small village in Pennsyl- 
vania. She is sent eventually to the public school, where she 
freely associates with white children. The time of her gradu- 
ation comes. Her classmates generously elect her a member 
of the Commencement Dance Committee. Meekly and willing- 
ly she does her duty as a member of this committee. She even 
buys a new frock for the dance. But when that evening 
comes, she does not attend the function. The implied promises 
of equality do not extend into things social. While her class- 
mates are having their gay frolic, she sits quietly at home. 
Who is to blame? What is to blame? Is it not the vicious 
system which leads the Negro hopefully upward—but only to 
a certain point? Social equality inevitably implies the possi- 
bility of intermarriage; and intermarriage between white and 
black not only leads to chaos, but seems to have against it the 
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powerful law of the integrity of species. The social segrega- 
tion of the races is surely a much kindlier and wiser plan; let 
each have, if you wish, an equal chance, but in different 
spheres. Of the fallacies of democracy none is more patent 
and alarming than the crazy supposition that because, in a 
large and academic sense, all men are brothers, they therefore 
have to live as one intimate family. Segregation in nature 
is one of the most ancient and salutary laws; indeed, without 
it, the wildest sort of disruptions would instantly result. 
Among human beings, equality is often impossible; brother- 
hood always is. The South has always and will always deny 
social equality to the Negro; but at the same time it has 
always and will always accord him a kindly comradeship that 
is unfeigned and generous. Such a comradeship is a healing 
and cementing principle. And it solves the problem which it 
undertakes. 

Not long ago, on a diner between Detroit and Philadelphia, 
I fell into conversation with a Negro waiter. I was physically 
hungry; but he had a hunger for conversation. He told me 
that he came from Lillington, North Carolina ; and when I told 
him that I had lately driven through there, his evident home- 
sickness was touching. He ceased to be a waiter and became 
aman. Fora half hour he and I talked about the cotton and 
the tobacco, the coon hunts and the fish-fries of his homeland. 
At last he completely unbent. 

“All I is workin’ for,” he said, “is enough money to get 
home.” 

The true Negro would rather exist precariously in the 
South than live in comfort in the North. In the colder cli- 
mate he never gets over the feeling that he is an exile; and 
as with the exiles of all ages, there are no romantic longings 
comparable with theirs. I have seen a good many experiments 
tried with the transplanting of plantation Negroes to home- 
service and to industrial work in the North. In general, the 
scheme can not be recommended. With a Negro, nostalgia 
is a tragic disease; and, however desolate his freedom, and 
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however humble his old cabin may be, these he prefers to the 
artificial comforts with which civilization would blandish him. 
Geographical affection is with him, as with most of us, a very 
powerful moving force. 

I have spoken of the sensitiveness of the true Negro, a 
virtuous quality that is but little understood except by those 
who have a sympathetic understanding of him. Perhaps the 
story of Ben will illustrate what is meant. 

He had been employed one season to do some work in the 
garden. When the next season returned, Ben did not, though 
he was out of work and in the neighborhood. 

“That just shows how lazy a Negro is,” was one comment 
I heard. 

But the truth was that Ben was waiting to be called back. 
He felt that if his work had been satisfactory, he would be 
invited to continue it. His sensitiveness prevented his apply- 
ing for a position in which he thought his services might have 
been unsatisfactory. When work was offered him, he accepted 
gladly enough. 

In the South the Negro is more relaxed and natural; and 
there he indulges his racial tendency to take life easily. I do 
not think that he is so constitutionally lazy as he is supposed 
to be; but, being an Oriental, he has a philosophy of life that 
teaches him that work is not the end of human existence. He 
enjoys to live, and he lives toenjoy. It is not for me to say that 
his philosophy is unsound; it is different from ours, and we 
must make some allowance for this difference. The real won- 
der is, not that the Negro has done so poorly under our Wes- 
tern civilization, but that he has done so well in a civilization 
radically different from the manner of life which his heart 
affirms is best. Most Negroes view without envy, and per- 
haps with a little alien pity, the white man’s endless efforts 
to accumulate wealth. Having nothing, the Negro still has 
life; and he was born with the capacity for its enjoyment. He 
is wise enough not to relate happiness inevitably to the pos- 
session of worldly goods. . . . Was it not St. Francis of 
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Assisi who deliberately chose poverty as insuring more peace 
and happiness than wealth? 

We have always heard more or less about the inferiority 
of the Negro; but we have heard too little about his different- 
ness. Concessions made because of this differentness are of 
the greatest assistance in mutual comprehension. In some 
respects—in meekness and in resignation, for example—the 
Negro is superior to the white man. 

Just a hundred years ago England sent Thomas Babington 
Macaulay to India for the purpose of assisting in the drawing 
up of a legal code for the Indian peoples. Wise Albion! The 
Buddhist and the Brahmin and the Parsee could not be gov- 
erned by Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. But we have never 
made any official attempt to adjust our laws to the status of 
the Negrocs, most of whom should be tried in the juvenile 
courts. In the North the Negro gets justice in the courts— 
bare justice. In the South the wind is tempered. I have known 
a judge to fine a Negro; then, retiring for a moment to doff 
his robe, he has come down into the courthouse as a private 
citizen and paid for the culprit the fine that he himself had 
just imposed! I know a kindly storekeeper who berates pil- 
fering Negroes, but he will not prosecute them—“because if 
they go to the chain-gang, their families will starve,” he 
explains. Many a Southern employer discharges a Negro 
Saturday night, only to take him on the payroll again Monday 
morning. I have known many a white man to stand sponsor 
for the good conduct of a Negro who otherwise might have 
gone up for a long sentence. Indeed, in the South the law 
has been unofficially: adjusted to the Negro; though in clear 
cases of capital crime it cannot be. 

A brutal murder was committed on the outskirts of Augus- 
ta, Georgia. A young Negro went into a small shop, asking 
the proprietor for a piece of tobacco. When the owner of 
the store stooped beneath the counter to procure it, the negro 
seized him, cut his throat, and robbed the till of all it held 
—seventy-five cents. 
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“Sam,” said the not unkindly judge two days later, “have 
you anything to say for yourself before I pass the sentence 
of death upon you?” 

“Please, boss,” said the murderer, “make my fine as light 
as you can, ’case I only got fifty cents lef’.” 

It is to be enquired whether there is not a good deal of 
tragic pathos in this childish plea; and it manifests, though in 
rather dramatic form, the grievous necessity of the law’s 
taking into account the nature and circumstances of those 
who are to be dealt with under its code. Defenders of pure 
democracy are wont to explain that absurdity, “all men are 
created free and equal,” as meaning that they are equal in the 
eyes of the law. 

In the South, where equality of any sort is sensibly re- 
jected as monstrous, the white man, because he should have 
known better, is dealt with more rigorously than is the Negro. 
Equality before the law is a dangerous disadvantage to a sub- 
ordinate people, for the law deals out punishments as well as 
privileges. 

Those who believe that the Negro is doing well in the 
North are wont to refer to the artistry of their achievement in 
such a play as The Green Pastures. But to one who knows 
the true Negro, that interesting drama is far from convincing. 
Especially is the singing so; for it strains for effect; it lacks 
a wild and perfect rhythm; it is strident and somewhat shallow 
and brazen. It is Harlem rather than Deep South. Planta- 
tion Negroes do not sing so. Their voices are attuned to the 
dewy chorals of nature—to the birds, and the wind in the 
pines, and fragrant rain on moss and flowers. And from their 
meek and lowly hearts there wells a melody which is the 
music of the soul. 

“Florence,” I will ask, “which do you like best, winter or 
summer ?” 


And she of the matchless contralto will meekly say, “I 
bless God for both.” 
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Then she and Sut and Steve and Lewis will sing for me, 
“TI shall never be removed.” 

And their lovely voices establish my faith upon a rock. 

In what I say about the Negro’s chances for happiness in 
the North, I mean, of course, not the slightest reflection upon 
the kindness and consideration of Northerners for the Negro. 
But as most white men in the North have never had directly to 
deal with Negroes, they are less interested in them than are 
Southerners. This condition is but natural. Below the Line, 
the white and colored laugh with each other, grieve with each 
other. But for the consolations of his own race, the grief of 
the Negro in the North is liable to be solitary; and he is more 
likely to be laughed at than laughed with. It appears to me 
that the North is rather too willing to accept the stage and 
popular magazine burlesque of the Negro as an authentic 
picture. Indeed, literature which reflects the Negro’s genu- 
ine virtues is usually rejected as being sentimental. Too 
many people are prone to consider him an imposter if he is 
not a clown. As a matter of fact, he is as human as he is 
interesting ; and his welfare is of great moment to our own. 

Historically, the Negro is an agriculturalist of tropical 
and semi-tropical lands. In no sense has he ever been an in- 
dustrialist ; and it is doubtful if he ever feels entirely at home 
in an industrial environment such as he is obliged to encoun- 
ter in the North. He is not really comfortable in Western civi- 
lization. The mad rush of the marts of trade harry his soul, 
which in most cases is gentle and reflective. The dull routine 
of drudgery timed by clocks and bells is offensive to him. 
Moreover, such toil can never bring to him what it often 
brings to the white man: complete independence, social equal- 
ity, and a golden autumn of life filled with 


Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


In any arduous undertaking, we are supposed to calculate 
what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain; and when 
the Negro comes North, it appears that he is exchanging con- 
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tentment for a gambler’s chance at economic independence. 
Life in the South is a kindlier mother to him. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that the climate of the 
South is congenial to the character and situation of the Negro. 
The farther one recedes south of Richmond, the less one has 
to contend with the rigors of climate—unless it be heat, on 
which the Negro thrives. He needs fewer clothes, less fuel. 
Land is cheap, and he has something like a genius for working 
it. Nature is lavish. Exertion, unless one happens to be con- 
tending for some peculiar place of power, is not so uninter- 
mittently necessary as it is in colder climes. Something akin 
to a pastoral existence is there possible. 

In that life there are no cruel illusions. There are no 
savage uncertainties. There are no heartbreaking barriers. 
The Negro, essentially a child of nature, there lives close to 
elemental things; and like a child he finds sustenance for life, 
and then quiet sleep, on the breast of the Ancient Mother. 











SOUTHERN MAGAZINES FOR LADIES 
(1819-1860) 


BERTHA-MONICA STEARNS 


ROM 1830 to 1860 Godey’s Lady’s Book was undoubtedly 

the most popular periodical for women in the South—as 
it was also in the North, East, and West. Its proprietor was 
accustomed to refer to his publication as “the Book of the 
nation,” and he was probably justified in this boast by his list 
of subscribers. But Godey’s was far from occupying the 
whole field in any part of the country. There were struggling 
periodicals for ladies in every locality, both before and after 
the coming of this successful favorite. Of these humbler 
ventures the South, from the first decade in the nineteenth 
century, had its share. Some of them have disappeared com- 
pletely, leaving only a name recorded by some contemporary 
journalist to tell of their existence. Others repose unmolested 
in dusty corners, since they were without “colored fashions” 
or “embellishments” to attract the eye. Yet they all played 
their little parts in the life of an earlier time, and, absurd as 
many of them are, they tell a story of struggling enterprise 
and of determination to give to the lady-reader of the South 
what editors in other regions were supplying to their country- 
women. 

Savannah seems to have produced the first of these south- 
ern offerings. It led off in February, 1819, with a weekly 
Ladies’ Magazine,’ presented as “a just tribute of respect to 
the honorable, intelligent, and patriotic matrons” of the coun- 
try, since to their virtues and talents the Republic was looking 
for its future success. Only when there were Cornelias, ready 
and willing to train up jewels for the state, declared the editors, 
could a nation prosper. The Ladies’ Magazine would attempt 
to impress this truth “upon the deportment and characters of 
American females,” and to offer as aids to virtue such “orig- 


*Vol. I in Widener Library, Harvard University. 
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inal matter” as might be contributed, plus “‘selected matter” 
from the pages of “history and science.” 

The opening number? of the little eight-page paper as- 
suredly did its part to produce a female paragon. Lady 
readers were reminded that the most attractive graces were 
not artificial and showy ones, but “those of a meek and quiet 
spirit, guided by moral principles and the discretion of sound 
sense.” They were told that “in the fair daughters of Eve, 
domestic excellence is the predominating excellence.” For 
their reading they were admonished to go to the pages of his- 
tory and natural philosophy, instead of to idle romances and 
puerile tales. A taste “formed upon the best authors,” and 
“ideas collected from useful writings” would then enable them 
to converse without wearying or disgusting gentlemen of in- 
tellect. To these helpful instructions were added some para- 
graphs of “gleanings,” a list of deaths and marriages, a page 
of poetry, denominated The Recess, and a little tale recount- 
ing the repentance of a wanton seducer. All these treasures 
were to be had by the ladies of the South for five dollars a 
year. 

Apparently no great number of readers rallied to the sup- 
port of this venture. In June the editors added to the paper 
several pages filled with “Advertisements to Ladies,” an un- 
usual proceeding, but one, doubtless, that enabled them to keep 
going for a few months longer. In July they sadly pointed 
out to an indifferent public that New York, already the home 
of many literary publications, had offered the support of four- 
teen hundred names to a new periodical for ladies about to be 
established there. Should the Savannah Ladies’ Magazine be 
patronized “in similar proportion” it could go on, otherwise it 
would have to be abandoned. As the population of Savannah 
was less than eight thousand at this time and that of New 
York one hundred thousand, the hoped for “proportion” does. 
not seem extravagant. But even that was not forthcoming, 
and the editors gave up their efforts at the end of the year. 


* February 13, 1819. 
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Mrs. A. S. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger,’ first issued from 
“Washington City, District of Columbia,” on June 15, 1822, 
next took up the task of furnishing southern ladies a “vehicle 
of general interest and amusement.” As a four-page quarto 
it ran throughout the year, offering “selected matter” from 
every sort of publication. In addition it supplied little items 
of news and fashion, lists of marriages and deaths, and two 
or more columns of “Select Poetry.” Although Mrs. Colvin 
received many kindly notices from generous editors, few sub- 
scribers rewarded her labors, and in 1823 she put aside her 
undertaking. In 1826 she returned to the attack and began 
a second edition of the Weekly, increasing the size of the 
paper to eight pages. 

This enlarged periodical presented such articles as “The 
Education of Females,” “Hints for the Government of Serv- 
ants,” “Advice from a Father to his Only Daughter,” and 
“Authoresses and Autographs,” all “selected” from British 
and American works. These, with a column of Domestic 
News, one of Foreign News—largely biographical items—a 
few paragraphs of general interest, and a full page of poetry 
made up the contents of a representative number. The “selec- 
tions” were culled from a wide variety of publications, and 
were, on the whole, interesting and occasionally timely. The 
pages of poetry displayed an amusing tendency to deal with 
animals in pairs, and week after week such titles appeared as 
“The Boar and the Beaver,” “The Monkey and the Cat,” 
“The Rabbit and the Squirrel,” “The Mice and Two Rats.” 
This bestiary, however, did not crowd out such tried and true 
titles as “The Withered Rose,” “To Julia,” “Spring,” 
“Dreams,” and “Yon Setting Sun.” In its new form Mrs. 
Colvin’s W eekly ran until April, 1828, although the proprietor 
grew weary of her task and offered to sell a half interest in 
the paper for six hundred dollars some months before. She 
had dreamed of a subscription list of fifteen hundred names, 
and when that proved unattainable she decided to abandon her 
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efforts to produce a literary work suitable for the eyes of 
ladies. 

In the autumn of 1823, about the time when Mrs. Colvin 
was retreating from her first attempt to produce a magazine 
in Washington, a gallant Baltimore publisher presented a 
Ladies’ Literary Bouquet to the women of his city. Flowers 
of prose and verse, “selected and original,” and “suited to the 
instruction and amusement of the female mind” were brought 
together in this offering, where they might be enjoyed every 
Saturday for the sum of two dollars and fifty cents a year. 
Whether this Bouquet with its “four-quarto pages” lived long 
enough to spread its perfume abroad seems doubtful. Prob- 
ably it withered promptly. There remains at least a notice of 
its good intention in the New York Mirror and Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Gazette of September 13, 1823. 

Somewhat more impassioned than its predecessors in its 
desire to befriend womankind was the Ladies’ Garland,‘ pub- 
lished from 1824 to 1828, at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, by 
John S. Gallaher. In dedicating his paper to the ladies, the 
editor explained, his object was rather entertainment than 
instruction, yet he would not hesitate on occasions to spread 
before his readers “precepts for their government and models 
for their improvement.” He desired especially to excite in the 
minds of southern ladies “a taste for the cultivation of lit- 
erature,” and to arouse the talented among them to lend him 
their aid in weaving his Garland. He predicted that the 
period was not far remote when “the American female will 
celebrate in flowing strains of prose and verse the exploits of 
the heroes of her country, the preéminence of its institutions, 
the virtues of its citizens, the boldness and beauty of its land- 
scape, the majesty of its rivers, the romantic grandeur of its 
mountains.”*® It was his hope that through magazines like 
the Ladies’ Garland the arrival of such a time might be 
hastened. 

Meantime he filled his columns with stories, sketches, and 


‘File in Library of Congress. 
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biographical articles, “selected” from other journals, affirming 
that “sterling selections” were better for his readers than 
“insipid originals.” His own pen supplied occasional glowing 
pictures of the wonders of nature and comments on the flat- 
tering patronage accorded to his paper. In a column headed 
“Female Literature” he presented articles on the works of 
women writers, and recommended the novels of Susannah 
Rowson, Catherine Sedgwick, Lydia M. Francis, and Mrs. 
Julia Dumont. To stimulate original contributions and “add 
to the edification of his readers,” he offered, in 1826, a prize 
of “three copies of the third volume of the Garland for the 
best essay on “Female Education,” two volumes for the best 
“moral tale,” and one volume for the best “poetical scrap.” 
Contributors had not aided him much up to this time and he 
was forced to complain that some “correspondents” sent him 
“unfinished communications,” which he was unwilling to in- 
sert “without knowing their end or object.” His offer of a 
prize brought forth an essay setting forth the effect of educa- 
tion on the careers of Ellen, Charlotte, and Maria. Frivolous 
Ellen spent her time in school on music, dancing, and French. 
At twenty-seven she married a fortune hunter who soon 
squandered her money. She was then forced to become an 
actress. Wayward Charlotte studied a smattering of every- 
thing. She broke off two engagements, and was left at length 
moving “up and down the earth in single blessedness.” 
Maria, instructed in domestic duties, was happily united at 
twenty-one to a man of handsome fortune and worth. 

At the end of three and a half years Mr. Gallaher con- 
fessed that although he had entered upon his duties desiring 
to increase the love of literature among the females of the 
country, his paper had not been a source of profit to him, and 
must be sold. He took some pride in his efforts, nevertheless, 
and rejoiced that “the chaste literary compositions” of the 
Garland had found their way “into the hamlet of the humble 
and the mansion house of the rich.” 

These earliest nineteenth century periodicals for ladies, 
like similar offerings in other parts of the country, were 
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cheaply printed affairs, made up largely with scissors and 
paste, and sent forth weekly. By 1830 conditions were chang- 
ing. Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale had launched a monthly Ladies’ 
Magazine in Boston in 1828, and had shown that she could 
fill it with original contributions—largely the products of her 
own pen; New York had begun to proffer fortnightly papers 
to ladies instead of the earlier weekly sheets; and in July, 
1830, Louise Antoine Godey ventured the first issue of a 
monthly Lady’s Book in Philadelphia. At almost the same 
time southern ladies were tendered a monthly periodical. In 
November, 1830, the National Magazine, or Lady's Empo- 
rium® appeared in Baltimore, edited by Mrs. Mary Chase 
Barney, daughter of Justice Samuel Chase and daughter-in- 
law of Commodore Joshua Barney. 

This worthy lady had gained nation-wide prominence dur- 
ing the preceding year for a letter which she sent to President 
Jackson protesting against the removal of her husband from 
his post as naval officer at Baltimore. Burning with a fury 
of indignation, she had accused the President of a “breach of 
faith solemnly pledged,” of using a “bolt of destruction from 
the armory of the nation” to destroy honest political oppo- 
nents, and of “recklessly, causelessly, perfidiously, and in- 
humanly” reducing to poverty the children and grandchildren 
of American heroes. This attack upon Jackson’s “reform 
policy” was so highly regarded by local politicians that they 
circulated large editions of it, printed on satin, throughout 
the country." 

In issuing her monthly magazine with its double name, 
Mrs. Barney was motivated by a two-fold purpose. As a 
“victim of proscription” she proposed to raise her voice in 
advocacy of “certain great principles which it became her sex 
and condition to feel a lively and deep interest in maintaining, 
in these times of miscalled ‘reformation’.” Hence the first 
half of the title of her paper. As a wife and mother, she pro- 
posed to enter “the region of letters” where a woman might 


* Recorded in Union List of Serials. 
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provide for the wants of her family without forfeiting “fe- 
male delicacy.” Hence the second half of the name. She as- 
sured her patrons in the opening number of her periodical® 
that she had no thought of entering the political arena, and 
that she desired only the distinction which was to be found in 
the “usual paths of life and in the proper vocations” of her sex. 
Yet it seemed to her but fitting that the “wives, mothers, and 
companions of the harder sex” should show an interest in the 
Republic, even though they had no voice in the government. 
She reminded her audience that “the daughters of Maryland 
had contributed but sparingly to the “great variety of excel- 
lent literary productions in America,” and asked hopefully 
why her venture should not engage their pens and thus win 
outstanding success. 

Despite her adjurations few ladies took up their pens, and 
at the end of six months the editor admitted that she was 
beginning the second volume under a weight of despondency. 
There had been complaints from the first. Readers had 
promptly objected that articles defending the tariff were un- 
suited to a Ladys Emporium, and had refused to be com- 
forted by Mrs. Barney’s reminder that “one of the best 
modern works on political economy owes its existence to 
female enterprise.” Others had remonstrated because there 
were no love stories in the paper, only to be told by the editor 
that they must “make love for themselves” as she was too 
advanced in life to give them assistance. Captious critics de- 
manded an explanation of the bust of Sappho which served 
as head-piece to the journal, enquiring pointedly “what there 
was in the character of this woman in common with the char- 
acter of American females of the virtuous and well educated 
classes.” 

The paper had supplied its readers with travel and bi- 
ographical articles, poems and essays, and especially with 
lively literary comment on books new and old. But the lack 
of any narrative material, and the introduction of political 
subjects doomed the magazine to a brief existence. In vain 
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its editor cried out, “Shall it be said with a sneer that a female 
has no right to meddle in politics? Has she no motive for 
desiring to understand the principles of a science in which the 
interest and happiness of her children are concerned? Away 
with such Turkish doctrines.” She could arouse little interest 
in what she had to offer and a year saw the end of her exper- 
iment. 

The difficulties which Mrs. Barney encountered in trying 
to establish a magazine for ladies were not to deter other 
adventurers from entering the field during the eighteen thir- 
ties. In January, 1831, while the National Magazine and 
Ladies’ Emporium was still struggling to obtain a hearing, 
Mrs. Almira Spencer, the preceptress of a seminary in which 
“careful and unremitting attention” was paid to the young 
ladies of Baltimore, presented to the public a second monthly 
periodical called the Young Ladies’ Journal of Literature and 
Science.® Mrs. Spencer’s paper was designed to foster in its 
readers “a taste for polite literature, to improve their minds 
and manners, strengthen their morals, and enhance their love 
for those intellectual endowments and useful attainments that 
adorn the female character.” The ambitious editor hoped to 
substitute for the languishing tales that too often engaged 
young ladies a “knowledge of the present state of the arts and 
sciences,” to create by short biographical sketches an interest 
in the lives of distinguished persons, and “to elevate the soul 
and refine the affections by choice poetical effusions.” She 
had been warned, she said, by a Philadelphia publisher that 
the perverted taste of the times demanded only “frivolous love 
tales, fiction, flummery, romance and show.” She was re- 
solved, if a sufficient number of subscribers would lend their 
assistance, to provide a magazine filled with more worthy 
material. She would not disdain stories “on the subjects of 
love and murder, or some other pleasant topic,” but the 
heroines were to be “human beings” and the heroes of “nat- 
ural size.” How long the Young Ladies’ Journal continued is 
uncertain. Contemporary papers praised it, and predicted 
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success. Three copies at least have escaped destruction and 
bear witness to its exertions. 

Better known than any of these ephemeral publications are 
the Southern Rose Bud and the Southern Rose, edited in 
Charleston, South Carolina, by Mrs. Caroline Gilman. The 
Rose Bud began in 1832 as a little weekly paper for children, 
changed gradually into a magazine for older readers, and with 
volume three (1834), declared itself “devoted to the culture 
of the Imagination, the Understanding, and the Heart.” 
With volume four it became the fortnightly Southern Rose, 
and solicited the patronage not only of the ladies of Charleston 
but of “those in distant parts of our Southern country in whom 
literature is likely to create a new source of mental improve- 
ment and pleasure.” 

In its changed and enlarged form it ran from 1835 to 
1839.*° During these years it offered its readers a rather 
wide variety of unpretentious, but original material. Stories 
and poems from Mrs. Gilman’s pen appeared in almost every 
number, and two of her most popular books—Recollections of 
a Housewife and Recollections of a Southern Matron—ap- 
peared as serials. In addition there were travel articles with 
such titles as “Rural Life in Georgia,” “Sketches of a Visit 
to Europe,” “Sunday in New Orleans” ; notices of new books 
and periodicals; translations from French and German ro- 
mances; poems, editorials, and a department called “The 
Pruning Knife” in which articles from “the four great British 
Reviews” were summarized for patrons who wished “a con- 
densed view of the great stream of European literature.” On 
the whole the Southern Rose showed a praiseworthy deter- 
mination to be something more than a thing of shreds and 
patches. Its later issues contained stories translated from the 
German by the well-known Mrs. Ellet ; Hawthorne’s little tale, 
“Lily’s Quest,” made its first appearance, under the title “An 
Apologue,” in the number for January 19, 1839. 

During the eighteen forties and fifties, Repositories, 
Wreaths, Pearls, Miscellanies, Caskets, Cabinets, and Albums 
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for ladies appeared in riotous profusion throughout America. 
No state so poor that it could not offer some rivalry to Godey’s 
Lady's Book and do its part in assisting “literature.” Few 
of these periodicals, except those that could afford to offer 
colored fashion plates and illustrations, paid much attention 
to such material considerations as food, shelter, or raiment. 
They devoted themselves instead to “entertainment and in- 
struction,” just as the earlier publications had done,—“enter- 
tainment” meaning poems, essays, and the inevitable tales, 
and “instruction” having to do with social conduct, not with 
household tasks. Godey’s, Graham’s, and Peterson’s in in- 
troducing pages of domestic detail were rather outside the 
tradition of “ladies’ magazines” than of it. 

The southern offerings during these decades followed the 
established pattern. Almost invariably they declared them- 
selves magazines of “literature, science, and arts,” and refused 
all commerce with more frivolous affairs. The Southern 
Ladies’ Book,” begun in Macon, Georgia, in January, 1840, 
was most insistent on this point. The editors of this work, 
Philip C. Pendleton and the Reverend George Pierce, an- 
nounced firmly that they did not intend their periodical to be 
“precisely similar to a work of like name at the north.” They 
begged the codperation of the ladies of the South in an enter- 
prise designed “to provide a garb of purity, elegance, refine- 
ment, and grace for the adornment of the mind,” leaving to 
their northern contemporary “pictorial representation of 
fashion and dress for the embellishment of the person.” In 
all that contributed “to form the heart, invigorate the mind, 
purify the affections, and refine the manners” the magazine 
was to be a useful aid, to the end that “the young, the fair, 
the beautiful” might discharge acceptably the duties of 
Daughter, Wife, and Mother. It was to furnish also to ladies 
“a field for the exercise of their talents.” Since for some 
years lists of authors had frequently contained the “names of 
females whose glorious success shed additional radiance on 
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the name of Woman,” why should the readers of the Southern 
Ladies’ Book not express their sentiments on all that “apper- 
tained in any degree to the welfare and improvement of their 
sex”? 

The opening number of this work contained an address on 
Female Education delivered to the students of the Georgia 
Female College, an article on Georgia marble, the first canto 
of a poem entitled “Revenge,” a half dozen short poems, sev- 
eral lengthy reviews of new books, some editorial “notes,” 
and three tales. It spoke well for the energy of the editors 
that the word “selected” designated only one poem, one tale, 
and an “extract.” Later issues were made up almost entirely 
of local contributions, the signatures of women appearing 
after a modest number of them. Occasionally the name of 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Hentz, or of Mrs. Seba 
Smith, all known to the periodical world of the time, lent its 
lustre to some poem or story; but for the most part authorship 
was acknowledged merely by “A Lady,” “Viola,” “Clara,” or 
“Geraldine.” 

It was soon evident that few literary geniuses had been 
languishing for the opportunity held out to them by the new 
periodical. In spite of repeated proddings, the lady-readers 
displayed little inclination to produce masterpieces. The 
young ladies of the Georgia Female College were particularly 
adjured to look to their laurels. They stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to the two themes that constantly engaged the Ladies’ 
Book—“Female Education” and “Southern Literature.” 
They were enjoying the privileges of a college, why then did 
they not produce literature? “Come forth and cast off the 
stigma which rests upon our state and sex,” one writer begged 
them. “Evince to the Lords of Creation and the proud boast- 
ers of enlightened climes that there are depths in the female 
mind in which are imbedded the richest gems.—Arise ye 
daughters of Georgia, ye highly favored ones on whom science 
has shed her influence. Arise and assert your mental freedom. 
Let the breathings of your pens rise like the morning dew on 
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the flowers which is exhaled to the skies. Come forth and 
walk with man in equal dignity the classic halls of knowledge.” 

The editors had undertaken their project with high hopes 
of generous contributions and of some two thousand sub- 
scribers. At the end of six months they entreated help, com- 
plaining that subscribers who had pledged support were not 
making good their promises. After twelve months of strug- 
gle they gave up their efforts in Macon, moved to Savannah, 
and there changed the name of the publication to The Mag- 
nolia or Southern Monthly, the first number of which was 
issued in January, 1841. The new magazine continued to be 
published in Savannah until July, 1842, when it was moved to 
Charleston and published thereafter as The Magnolia or 
Southern Appalachian. 

Undaunted by the passing of the Ladies’ Book, an enter- 
prising publisher determined that the women of Georgia 
should not be without a periodical. Accordingly, in October, 
1841, the Family Companion and Ladies’ Mirror,” a “monthly 
magazine of polite literature” made its appearance in Macon, 
published by Benjamin F. Griffin, and edited by Mrs. Sarah 
Lawrence Griffin. As a “family companion” it proposed to 
devote some of its sixty-four pages to the home, fashions, and 
flowers, while as the Ladies’ Mirror it presented the tradi- 
tional prose and verse. The former proprietors of the Ladies’ 
Book, from their superior position as editors of the Magnolia 
in Savannah, pronounced it “a truly creditable periodical, 
with now and then an excellent paper.” The great Godey 
himself noticed it, and declared of the opening number, “If 
the succeeding numbers resemble the first, it must succeed.” 
After five issues had appeared the editor announced: “We 
have been for some time negotiating for the union of the 
Augusta Mirror with the Companion. That negotiation is 
now concluded, and we are pleased to announce to the public 
that the Augusta Mirror and the Family Companion are now 
one, and that Mr. William T. Thompson will hereafter appear 
and act as joint editor with ourselves.” New friends of the 
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paper were assured, “with a modest bow,” that their humble 
servants would attempt to discharge their duties in such a 
manner as to win confidence and esteem. Hope inspired Mrs. 
Griffin in the last number of the paper that seems to have sur- 
vived.** She chatted blithely in “The Editor’s Levee” of the 
fine March weather, expressing the wish that her “fair Com- 
panion” might meet a cordial welcome from hearts glowing 
like hers with the genial influences of spring. 

The year 1841 saw also the beginning of another period- 
ical addressed to the improvement of ladies. The Guardian, 
carried on under the auspices of the Episcopal church, and 
edited by the rector and tutoresses of the Columbia Female 
Institute of Columbia, Tennessee, presented itself regularly 
every month as “a family magazine devoted to female educa- 
tion on Christian principles.” It was a gleaner rather than a 
sower, and offered little in addition to the heavily serious 
articles it republished from other journals, except formal ad- 
dresses to the graduating classes of the Institute, advice on 
what young ladies ought to read, and dissertations on the ever 
fruitful subject of education. Enjoying as it did the support 
of the church, the Guardian was not dependent upon the favor 
of the general public. It managed, therefore, to continue a 
highly moral course for a number of years, never at any time 
putting aside its pontifical dignity. 

Like the Guardian, in that it owed its comparatively long 
life to religious support, but much less ponderous in tone and 
manner, was the Southern Lady's Companion*® of Nashville, 
Tennessee. This publication was edited from 1847 to 1854 
by the Reverend M. M. Henkle, for the Methodist Church, 
South, and laid claim to a substantial subscription list. In 
1852, in a tilt with Louis Godey over his delinquency in pre- 
senting copies of the Lady's Book to the office of the Com- 
panion, the Reverend Mr. Henkle informed the important 
publisher that “the twenty-five thousand southern ladies who 


* March, 1842. 
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read the Southern Ladies’ Companion” could live very toler- 
ably without being advised of the number and color of the 
pictures in Godey’s Book. If this boast was anything more 
than a figure of speech the circulation of the Companion far 
surpassed that of most such periodicals—Godey’s always 
excepted. 

“Literature and Religion” were the watchwords of this 
magazine. The education of females was, as usual, a burning 
question, and articles appeared regularly on this subject. The 
Companion was particularly zealous in its advocacy of the 
study of English, and urged young ladies to learn to write 
their native language “elegantly.” That novices might be en- 
couraged in this practice, compositions written by the students 
of the local Female Seminary were inserted in the periodical. 
“The Rivulet,” by Miss West, opening in an approved fash- 
ion, asserted that “the faint rays of a setting sun were kissing 
adieu to evening and the wild bird was trilling a simple lay.” 
An effusion by Miss Johnson, entitled “Earth’s Brightest 
Treasures,” summoned the reader to “wander mid the haunts 
of the wild wood, where the sparkling May-dew sheds its 
tender charm o’er the wild-flower’s delicate dye, and the sun- 
beam paints its rainbow tints upon the dashing spray of the 
murmuring cascade.” In a sketch called “twilight,” Miss 
Throop confided to all whom it might concern that, “The deli- 
cate flower upon whose pure bosom the pearly dew-drop 
rested, catching the notes of each sighing breeze, seemed to 
say, in richest tones of melody, ‘All is beautiful’.” 

Novel reading came in for serious rebuke. The case of a 
notable graduate of Cambridge University was recited, that 
the full horrors of unrestrained indulgence in works of imag- 
ination might be made manifest. This young man, once a 
scholar with a relish for the word of God, began devouring 
“with inordinate avidity” novels and plays that supplied him 
with selfish excitement. He lost his pleasure in scientific and 
classical works, grew inattentive to spiritual interests, and 
gave all his time to foolish and pernicious books. He was 
recalled to sanity at length by a voice which said, “There is 
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mercy yet.” He flung aside the novel in his hand, determined 
to accept that mercy, sent for ministers of the gospel, and 
lived, during the few years that remained to him, a reformed 
character. 

The Companion substituted for all such offensive works, 
articles on “True Spiritual Liberty,” “The Road to Hap- 
piness,” ‘““Woman’s Influence,” and “The Effects of Ill Tem- 
per.” Home was frequently its theme, and woman’s place 
therein. Comments on domestic life appeared with some reg- 
ularity, and a column headed “Domestic Economy” dispensed 
information concerning proper methods of mending pots and 
pans, ways of treating cuts and aches, and approved recipes 
for southern delicacies. Women who heeded the Companion 
would not be led into strange heresies. When Women’s 
Rights Conventions began to assemble in the north, the editor 
pointed out that such bodies were composed of strong minded 
females who seemed anxious to do the work of men whatever 
might become of the duties “belonging to the sphere in which 
they were placed by the Providence of God.” He felt bound 
to regard such gatherings as “the monstrous offspring of 
that foul and fierce fanaticism which, being without support 
from the Bible, attempts to defy the authority of inspiration 
and to reform the divine administration of human affairs,” 
and congratulated southern ladies on their willingness to leave 
to man “the rough conflicts with the outside world.” 

While these magazines sponsored by religious bodies were 
attaining fair length of life, ephemeral ventures came and went 
with ever hopeful persistence. There was a Floral Wreath 
and Ladies’ Book in Charleston, in 1846;'® and some time 
during 1849, a Parlor Gazette and Ladies Advertiser was 
edited in Baltimore by Mr. H. M. Garland.** A measure of 
success must have encouraged this publisher to continue his 
efforts, for the following year he launched a monthly journal, 
the Southern Ladies’ Magazine,** in the same city. For this 


* Mentioned by E. R. Rogers in Introduction to Four Southern Magazines 
(Richmond, 1902). 
* Scharf, J. T., Chronicles of Baltimore, p. 94. 
* Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2 in Library of Congress. 
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work he engaged Mrs. Margaret Piggot as associate editor, 
and together they issued the sanguine announcement: 

The increasing literary taste and enterprise in the South render a maga- 
zine such as we design to publish not only desirable but necessary. Its 
contents will consist of Tales, Sketches, Essays, Reviews, and Poetry, 
original and selected, of undoubted excellence. Southerners by birth 
and education ourselves we believe that we understand their feelings and 
know their tastes, and we therefore flatter ourselves that we shall be 
able to furnish them with a monthly visitor that will be worth the 
patronage of the South. 


Like their predecessors these editors desired “to call out 
the talent of the South,” and to induce “its gifted daughters 
to aid them by their talents, and encourage them by their 
favors.” Confidently they asserted: “We cannot be mistaken 
in our calculations of the instantaneous success of our enter- 
prise. We know the southern people from Maryland to 
Louisiana and we throw ourselves with unresisting confidence 
upon their pride and liberality.” They acknowledged frankly 
that the popularity of the magazine could not rest upon its 
cuts and engravings, nor upon the splendor of its external 
appearance. An occasional plate of fashions, or “illustrations 
of netting or embroidery” were all they could promise. The 
paper was to supply instead forty octavo pages of good read- 
ing—“‘original articles from the pens of popular native 
writers”’—and selections from foreign periodicals with a 
limited circulation in the region. 

This Ladies’ Magazine managed to replace the heavy seri- 
ousness that characterized most such offerings with a cer- 
tain gaiety of tone. An essay on “The Trials of Being 
Smart” presented a sprightly warning to young readers who 
might be subject to “insidious attacks of the dire disease 
cacoethes scribendi.” An article with the familiar title 
“Female Education” ventured to be flippant on the subject 
of the “Female Progress Party.” A few jokes lifted their . 
heads daringly. There were no pages of solemn advice or 
lugubrious warning. The stories were lively, the essays and 
sketches readable. The paper succeeded to some extent in 
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achieving the ease of manner that distinguished Godey’s and 
Peterson’s, but that it offered any rivalry to these publications 
seems most unlikely. It could scarcely have attained a career 
of any length, as only two copies have survived to prove its 
existence. 

A group of wraith-like periodicals, many of them presided 
over by women, appeared during the eighteen fifties, had their 
little hour upon the stage, received a kindly notice from some 
contemporary, and then vanished into oblivion. Of these, a 
Southern Ladies’ Book (the second magazine to bear that 
name), edited in New Orleans during the year 1852 by Miss 
L. Virginia Smith and Dr. William T. Leonard, was most 
highly praised, although it seems to have disappeared com- 
pletely. The South Western Monthly, of Nashville, hailed it 
as “a beautiful specimen of its class, gotten up on the model 
of Godey’s and Graham’s, to which it should prove a formid- 
able rival.” The Southern Literary Gazette of Charleston 
declared the opening number “equal to any periodical of the 
kind ever issued in the country.” The Southern Literary 
Messenger hoped that it would “find its way into every south- 
ern household,” and complimented Miss Smith, who had writ- 
ten almost everything in the paper, on her talent and energy. 
Good wishes were showered upon “newcomer into the field of 
polite literature in the South,” even while the editors were 
warned that equally valuable contributions had been passed 
over by the public. The magazine lived at least beyond nine 
monthly numbers, as Godey’s Lady's Book for July, 1853, 
called it “‘an excellent publication,” and commended it “to the 
inspection and patronage of the public, not of the southern 
public merely, but to the patronage of the American public and 
to friends of American literature everywhere.” Less ap- 
plauded members of the group were the Madison Family 
Visitor of Morgan County, Georgia, edited by Miss Catherine 
Barber from 1849 to 1853; the Ladies’ Pearl of Nashville, 
Tennessee, in existence in 1854; the Family Christian Album 
of Richmond, edited by Mrs. E. P. Elan in 1855 and dedicated 
especially to Southern Mothers; the Message (1855) of 
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Greensboro, North Carolina, “a pleasant sheet, well con- 
ducted” by “the able Editress, Mrs. Bumpass”; and the 
Kaleidoscope (1855) of Petersburg, Virginia, which, accord- 
ing to a sister publication, could boast “an Editress, talented, 
spirited, free and independent.” Doubtless since six such 
enterprises can be named, there were others that have com- 
pletely disappeared, leaving no trace of their ambition to help 
humanity. 

The existence of a score of southern magazines for ladies 
from 1819 to 1860, half of them edited by women, suggests 
a stirring of the literary waters that is not without signif- 
icance. A ladies’ magazine in the South, as in New England 
and in the West, did not mean pages of patterns, columns of 
advice to the lovelorn, nor even bright fashion plates and 
pretentious embellishments. In New York and Philadelphia 
the widely known offerings did include these features, and 
probably prospered because of them. But a ladies’ magazine 
was, primarily, a periodical in which humble readers were 
offered a share in the cultural life of the country, and in which 
a woman might find a place as contributor and editor. In it 
a decorous lady could exert her much talked of influence and 
never be accused of belonging to the ranks of agitating fe- 
males. Over a hundred obscure periodicals for ladies came 
and went in the United States before 1860, adding, in time, 
thousands of women to the reading public, and offering to 
prospective writers an audience of ever growing size. These 
struggling journals did little to produce the “literature” so 
eagerly demanded by impatient editors, but they did much to 
increase the number of readers. Through them many women 
enjoyed the sensation of sharing in the literary life of Amer- 
ica, even as, through newspapers, their husbands and fathers 
liked to feel themselves a part of a stirring political world. 
The presence of such ventures can not, therefore, be entirely 
disregarded in any consideration of the literary and social 
activities of a section. For that reason it has seemed worth 
while to piece together some account of long-forgotten south- 
ern magazines for ladies. 














RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TOBACCO 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


CHARLES E. LANDON 


HE PERIOD since 1914 in the United States has wit- 

nessed marked changes in the tobacco manufacturing 
industry and in the tobacco consuming habits of the people. 
The beginning of this period marks the opening of the World 
War and the winding up of the affairs of the old tobacco 
trust, thus placing tobacco manufacturing back on a compet- 
itive basis. Both events have been of considerable importance 
with respect to the subsequent history of the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry, being probably the underlying causes of 
all of the changes in the industry since that time. More im- 
mediate causes for the changes are usually given, but they are 
only different phases of one or the other of these two general 
factors. 

The changes that have taken place are: the greatly in- 
creased consumption of cigarettes and snuff; the declining 
consumption of smoking and chewing tobacco and cigars ; and 
the introduction of large-scale machine methods into the man- 
ufacture of cigars with the resulting rise to favor of the cheap 
cigar. From 1914 to 1930 there were increases of about 610 
per cent and 30 per cent respectively in the consumption of 
cigarettes and of snuff. At the same time there were de- 
creases of about 15 per cent and 18 per cent respectively in 
the consumption of smoking and chewing tobacco and of 
cigars. In the case of cigars, most of the decrease was in 
small cigars. They declined 40 per cent from the 1914 pro- 
duction. Large cigars declined only 9 per cent. Of the total 
cigar production at present, small cigars comprise only 6 per 
cent while in 1914 they comprised 11 per cent. In the class 
designated as chewing and smoking tobaccos, the decline has 
been in chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco having increased 
slightly since 1914. The use of plug tobacco declined about 
35 per cent, and twist and fine cut about 50 per cent each. 
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The consumption of plug is usually six or seven times the 
amount of twist and fine cut combined. The use of smoking 
tobacco has increased about 3 per cent. As between chewing 
and smoking tobaccos, each equals about 50 per cent of the 
combined total of both. 

Other factors also show the various changes in the indus- 
try. In the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff, the number of workers declined from 25,980 in 
1914 to 13,125 at the beginning of 1928. For the same period 
the number of workers in the cigar and cigarette industries 
combined declined from 152,892 to 116,174. It is likely that 
the number in the cigarette industry alone has increased, leav- 
ing the total of the decline in the cigar industry alone. Sep- 
arate figures for these later years are not available yet. Dur- 
ing this period the number of workers declined from 178,872 
to 129,299 for the tobacco industry as a whole, indicating the 
growth of larger-scale concerns and the increased use of 
machinery. 

It is interesting also to note the changes in the value of 
the products for the same period. Changes in this respect, 
however, are different from the others noted because of a 
changing price level. In 1914 the value of all tobacco man- 
ufactures was $490,165,000; in 1927 it was $1,163,768,000. 
The value of cigars and cigarettes combined increased from 
$314,884,000 to $965,524,000 ; the value of other tobacco man- 
ufactures combined, from $175,281,000 to $198,245,000. In 
1927 the value of the cigars made was $336,080,515 ; of cigar- 
ettes $557,715,047; of chewing and smoking tobacco $238,- 
508,515; and of snuff, $29,150,915. The reasons for these 
changes will now be discussed. 

Several causes, most of them interrelated but some inde- 
pendent of the others, may be given for the increased con- 
sumption of cigarettes. Among these are: as mentioned 
above, the World War and the dissolution of the tobacco 
trust; advertising; changes in the methods of retailing; the 
waning of antagonism toward the use of tobacco; and the 
movement of population to the city. 
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For the soldiers, the cigarette was the most convenient 
form of smoking. During the war there was also a great deal 
of advertising and propaganda carried on to encourage the 
smoking of cigarettes by the soldiers. As a result many men 
learned to smoke while in the army and others changed from 
other forms of tobacco to the cigarette. This was an oppor- 
tune moment for the reorganized tobacco industry. 

For patriotic reasons, many who had formerly opposed the 
use of tobacco relaxed in their antagonism during the war, 
and this antagonism has not returned in such a marked de- 
gree. Most of this opposition to the use of tobacco came from 
agricultural states in the South and West, several of which 
have experienced serious problems with regard to tax bur- 
dens since the war. Possibly, since it was seen that people 
were going to smoke anyway, and with high taxes to combat, 
these opponents came to the conclusion that, as a matter of 
expediency, they might as well cease in their efforts to pre- 
vent the use of tobacco and, at the same time, save themselves 
some money. As a result, eleven states had some sort of a 
tobacco tax on March 1, 1931, and there were bills before 
several other state legislatures at the time with rates of from 
ten to twenty per cent. In several of the states which already 
had such taxes, there were demands for the increase of the 
rates. This tax situation is a problem at present. 

Tobacco is a product with a relatively inelastic demand 
and is usually classed with those products known as luxuries. 
For these reasons it has become a large source of revenue. 

The taking up of smoking by women has been the chief 
immediate cause for the increased consumption of cigarettes. 
For this the war is also partially responsible. Returning sol- 
diers told of the use of cigarettes by the women of some of 
the European countries. This may have offered slight en- 
couragement to the women here. The matter of chief impor- 
tance, however, is the fact that the war helped to emancipate 
woman from her traditional position—that of a homemaker— 
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in this country. The army needed men and the empty ranks 
in business and industry were filled by women. It was found 
that many positions could be filled as well or better by women 
than by men. This has created a place for them in indus- 
try. Asa result women have found that they can make their 
own living and are no longer economically dependent upon 
men. Now many have a career instead of ruling over the 
household. They have obtained a freedom which they did 
not previously have and are thus doing more as their fancy 
dictates rather than having custom and traditions determine 
their actions. 

The placing of tobacco manufacturing on a competitive 
basis by the dissolution of the trust has probably been the 
major factor in its later history. Each individual concern 
then began to search for methods by which it might increase 
its volume of production. One concern may steal a march 
on the others for a while, but many of the improved methods 
of one become more or less the common property of all after a 
time. There is thus a continuous scramble on the part of the 
various concerns to discover something new which will give 
an advantage over the others for a while. This has been 
illustrated recently by the introduction of cigarettes wrapped 
in a cellophane covering by one large company. This cover- 
ing is put on by a new machine. A solvent, followed by heat, 
is applied to the package, thus producing an airtight, moisture- 
holding package. The cigarettes are kept moist for a con- 
siderable period of time. The wrapping also strengthens the 
package, thus preventing damage from handling. This devel- 
opment gave this particular company an advantage for a 
time but other companies soon adopted the same method. 
Now the fight starts over again. In this manner and through 
the continued introduction of cost-saving machinery and 
methods, the tobacco industry has grown and progressed 
during the past fifteen years. 

One of the first things to be done by the new companies 
was to blend oriental and domestic tobaccos. Cigarettes never 
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had much of an appeal until this was done. At present, bur- 
ley, oriental, and the domestic bright-leaf, flue-cured tobaccos 
are blended. Each cigarette manufacturer has his own spe- 
cial blend and other secret processes to which the tobacco is 
subjected. Much is made of these factors in the advertise- 
ments of the various concerns. 

Advertising, itself a part of the competitive nature of the 
business, has been the chief method used in attracting atten- 
tion to the cigarette. This has been especially true among 
women smokers. Special appeals of various sorts have been 
made in the magazines, newspapers, on billboards, and over 
the radio. It seems that this advertising has more than paid 
for itself if one is to judge by the results. And since women 
are going to smoke, we do not care to see them with a pipe 
or a cigar. 

The radio has been of especial importance in advertising 
cigarettes. Seeing its results in the cigarette field, cigar com- 
panies have also adopted its use. Many people can be reached 
by radio who could not be reached with other methods of ad- 
vertising. The appeal is more alive and can be made more 
forceful than in other methods of advertising. In a compet- 
itive industry such as the manufacture of a product like 
tobacco, advertising is an absolute necessity. Is is the only 
method by which the popularity of the various brands can be 
established and maintained. It would appear that once a line 
of consumers is established they would continue to use a 
given product. But this is not the case. People are always 
willing to try something new and are easily attracted by pres- 
ent day methods of selling. Consequently cigarette manufac- 
turers must continue to spend millions of dollars to keep their 
special products before the public. 

The selling of cigarettes through chain grocery stores was 
another innovation to attract women smokers. Women do 
not like to go into the tobacco stores and other places where 
tobacco is ordinarily sold. There was also the advantage of 
being able to order cigarettes when ordering the groceries for 
the household. In these stores, the cigarettes were also of- 
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fered at cut rates. This attracted men as well as women and 
introduced a problem into the tobacco retail field. 

The movement to the city has also increased the use of 
cigarettes. Many of those who go to the city are young and 
if they then learn to smoke, they will smoke what their com- 
rades do. This also applies to the annual increment of new 
smokers. In case people already use tobacco in another form, 
they probably will change. The nature of much of the work 
in the city also prevents the use of tobacco in other forms than 
the cigarette. The latter is a cheap, quick smoke. And with 
the hurry and bustle of the city when one may have only a 
short rest period during his work, the cigarette is the most 
convenient and economical form of smoking. 

It must not be thought, however, that the increased con- 
sumption of cigarettes has led to a proportionate increase in 
the consumption of tobacco. The absolute consumption of 
tobacco in this country has increased with the increase in 
population but the per capita consumption has remained prac- 
tically stationary for several years, having varied only by a 
slight fraction either way from 6 pounds. Of course the per 
capita consumption is greater than it was in 1914 or before 
because many more people are smoking. From 1914 to the 
present there has been, at first a marked increase and then a 
more gradual one. Since 1922, the lowest per capita consump- 
tion was 6.09 pounds in 1924. The highest was 6.32 pounds 
in 1929. This means then that there has been a transfer from 
the use of chewing tobacco and cigars to other forms, chiefly 
the cigarette. This is borne out by the figures for chewing 
tobacco and cigars which show an absolute as well as a rel- 
ative decline. There has been, as was shown above, a slight 
increase in the use of smoking tobacco, showing that many 
still like the pipe. Pipe-smoking is less expensive than cigar, 
either is more sightly than the chewing of tobacco, and even 
in city life the pipe can be enjoyed at home and during long 
rest periods. In the country districts the older people learned 
to use the pipe or to chew, and stick with this form of use. 
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Another reason for the per capita consumption acting as it 
has is the fact that the manufactured cigarette is the most 
economical form in which to consume tobacco. A few puffs is 
probably as satisfying as a great many and a cigarette is con- 
sumed in a short period. If one smokes a cigar or a pipe, he 
feels that he must consume the entire contents. If he does not, 
the remainder must be thrown away. With these products, 
then, if one feels the need for frequent smokes, more tobacco 
will be consumed and there will be more waste than in the case 
of cigarettes. There is also less waste in manufactured cigar- 
ettes than in those rolled by hand by the smoker. 

It has been questioned whether the annual increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes of the past few years can be main- 
tained. When all of the women smokers have been attracted 
and all of those who can be, have been attracted from using 
tobacco in other forms, the only increase will come from the 
annual increment of new smokers. Of course there is the 
foreign market which has scarcely been touched, but the prob- 
lems there are different and the difficulties are greater. 

As has been mentioned, the use of snuff has increased since 
1914. In passing it may be mentioned that snuff is seldom 
dipped or taken in the nose any more. Now it is put on the 
tongue or behind the teeth in much the same manner that chew- 
ing tobacco is used. Some people have changed to snuff from 
other forms of tobacco. It is used chiefly by rural people and 
factory workers, the chief centers of its consumption being 
among the Scandinavians of the Northwest and the mill peo- 
ple of New England and the South. Snuff is pure ground 
tobacco and does not have the adulterants and amount of 
sweetening that chewing tobacco has. People thus like its 
taste better and the smaller amount of sweetening creates less 
saliva and involves less spitting. Its use is thus more agree- 
able and pleasant than that of chewing tobacco and it is less 
conspicuous. It is used a great deal by those who cannot or 
who are not permitted to smoke while working. 
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The consumption of cigars has declined since 1914, but it 
is the revolutionized methods of making cigars that has been 
the outstanding development in that industry. Until recently 
cigars were manufactured in scattered places over the coun- 
try, chiefly in small shops, either independent or owned by 
large companies, near the chief centers of consumption where 
cheap labor could be obtained. They were made for the most 
part by companies that were independent of the other forms 
of tobacco manufacture. But during the past fifteen years 
this has changed. Cigar manufacturers saw the demand for 
their product declining and realized that something must be 
done to save their industry. The result has been the appli- 
cation of the same production and business methods to cigar 
manufacture that made the cigarette industry famous—a few 
large-scale plants with machinery to do the work and the use 
of advertising. This has not resulted in an increase in the 
use of the cigars, except cheap ones, but it has resulted in 
crowding out the small cigar shops and has left a few large, 
financially able companies to dominate the field. The small 
independent shops have not only been crowded out, but the 
larger cigar companies have been closing down their small 
plants scattered throughout the country and concentrating 
their efforts in large up-to-date factories. In 1914 there were 
13,298 cigar factories in the United States. At the end of 
1921 this number had declined to 12,105 and at the end of 
1929 to 8,378. The decline has been entirely among the 
smaller plants, those with an output of 20,000,000 or more 
cigars per year having increased in number from 36 in 1921 
to 66 in 1929. The number of factories with an output of 
40,000,000 or more per year increased from 11 to 37 during 
the same period. In 1921, this latter class of factory made 
15.7 per cent of the total cigar output of the country; in 1929 
it made 46.69 per cent. For the same years the output of fac- 
tories with a capacity of 20,000,000 or more per year was 25.7 
per cent and 59.02 per cent respectively. 

This change has resulted from the development of ma- 
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chinery to do the work involved in the various processes of 
cigar manufacture, and the development of improved meth- 
ods of packing cigars for market. There are machines for 
rolling, banding, grading, wrapping, and boxing the cigars. 
The expense of this machinery and the necessity for sev- 
eral machines for each type of work to make their employ- 
ment profitable would prevent their use by small concerns. 

The cigar rolling machine costs about $4,000 and it is 
made in batteries of two. A newer machine is one that wraps 
the cigars in foil at the rate of 45 per minute. The use of 
cellophane for wrapping is more recent. One of these wrapped 
cigars is moist and does not break as easily as an unwrapped 
one. A cigar wrapped in this manner is cleaner and more 
attractive and has a better flavor when smoked. It is also 
easier to ship cigars long distances when they are wrapped 
in this manner. 

Another machine has been developed which automatically 
sorts the cigars into ten different shades of color. Formerly, 
this process was done by hand and was very exacting in its 
weather requirements. The new machine has its own light 
and can be operated twenty-four hours in the day. It will 
sort 4,000 cigars per hour with greater accuracy and efficiency 
than human labor can sort them. 

The newest machine is the result of research carried on by 
one large cigar company to find methods to retard the rapid 
drying out of cigars. This machine makes cigars under pre- 
determined conditions of temperature and humidity lasting 
over a period of several weeks. The moisture is thus sealed 
inside the cigars, which remain in good shape for a consider- 
able period of time. 

As a result of these various changes the cigar companies 
are reaping the advantages and efficiency of machine methods 
and are lessening their dependence upon labor with its attend- 
ing problems of increased wages, strikes, and other labor 
troubles. By concentrating activities in a few plants they get 
the advantage of a standardized product made on a quantity 
basis, and reduce the overhead cost. 
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Another change in the cigar industry has been the in- 
crease in the consumption of Class A cigars—those retailing 
for not more than 5 cents. This is the type of cigar to which 
machine methods can best be applied. It must not be thought 
that all cigars are made by machine. Of other than Class A 
cigars, probably slightly over 50 per cent are made by machine. 
In the case of expensive cigars with their limited consumption 
and the quality demanded by the consumer, machine methods 
cannot be used. Wherever keen competition exists, machines 
are used, and it is thought that in a few years practically all 
cigars will be made by machinery. In 1921 Class A cigars 
comprised 30.2 per cent of the total output; and in 1929, 54.7 
per cent. The continuance of this trend will mean that in a 
short time the cigar industry will develop along lines similar 
to those of the cigarette industry. A few large-scale com- 
panies with machine methods will make a cheap, standardized 
product. From 1921 to 1929, Class B cigars (retailing for 
more than 5 and not over 8 cents) declined from 27.8 per cent 
to 8.8 per cent of the total and Class C (retailing for more 
than 8 but not over 15 cents) declined from 39.2 per cent to 
34 per cent of the total, indicating a desire for either an ex- 
pensive or a cheap cigar. A cheap cigar seems necessary to 
make permanent cigar smokers. 











THE VANISHING CRITIQUE 
CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


F WE wish to know all the polite and generous things that 
one author can say in public about another, we have only 
to pick up one of the book review journals of the day. For 
page after page author seems to vie with author in the use of 
apt descriptive adjective and effective superlative in writing 
of the work of a contemporary in his own field. Evidently 
the days of reputed professional jealousy are passing rapidly, 
days when one author pillories another with open criticism 
or even with faint praise. 

Is it a dawn of a literary millennium, we wonder? Are 
all new books now supremely good, and are all authors doing 
naught between their own sovereign productions but read 
with admiration the newest in publication and write of it with 
enthusiasm? Have we reached a golden age of felicity on 
Parnassus? 

It is an age of practical cooperation at least, we conclude. 
But an unbidden doubt assails us. Is just this phase of work- 
ing together and for each other an entirely healthy develop- 
ment? In spite of the warm glow that diffuses the generous 
giver, is it really good for those who give too prodigally? 
In spite of the withering effect of neglect, is it really good 
for the aspiring author to receive treatment that is too lavish? 
And what about the public? 

Advertisers are quick to catch up these well-known names 
and these glowing phrases; more and more we are finding 
them used in direct aid to salesmanship. The selling of books 
can never seem quite so commercial as other lines, in spite of 
the gay-covered volumes on drug store shelves; yet the juxta- 
position on advertising pages is one to give many an author 
of the older day a considerable pause. 

To those who seek him, and to those who know him and 
his habits of thought, the considered word of the discrimi- 
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nating author is a treasured guide. But the quick impression 
given under pressure of time, for broadcast print, by a gener- 
ous man who is too established in his own work to give much 
consecutive thought to the latest books by comparatively 
unknown authors, is a greatly different thing. Does the 
reviewer-author fully realize, we wonder uncomfortably, how 
much wider circulation the hastier form of his opinions 
receives? Does he realize that many a reader, as she finishes 
a new book, unconsciously weighs her vague sense of the in- 
adequacy of the volume against the forceful word of recom- 
mendation by one of her trusted authors that perhaps actually 
prompted the purchase of the volume or the payment of the 
library fee, or at least diverted the precious time required for 
the reading from other beckoning volumes? For who among 
us to-day has all the time she needs to keep abreast of the best 
that is being published ? 

Certainly only with difficulty can an author in a large city, 
especially if a frequenter of authors’ haunts, whether in the 
beau monde or in Bohemia, keep himself wholly free to say 
just what he thinks about a book by another author of the same 
social habits. To be a fellow guest one night and to publish 
to the world a candid analysis of the man’s disappointing book 
the next day, only to meet the author at table again that even- 
ing, can be done without doubt, but it requires a mental, tem- 
peramental, and social poise that is not entirely usual with 
American men. How much more difficult must it be for an 
author freely to criticize a book by his erstwhile host or guest. 
“Tf one be a critic,” said Professor Pattee recently “then one 
must exclude from his fireside all creators of books.” 

For one author to receive from an experienced and success- 
ful craftsman in his own field a sympathetic criticism, no 
matter how severe, in the privacy of a study or during the 
course of a long and intimate talk, is recognized both by the 
one who offers it and the one who receives it as a salutary 
experience. Hence there are men who do not find it difficult 
to criticize under such conditions. But for a young author to 
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receive such criticism through the printed page open to all, 
from one who has frequent opportunities to offer it in private 
but does not, is quite another matter. This too is generally 
recognized ; hence we seldom see a printed author-made review 
that we feel says all that that author would say to his neighbor 
about the book. 

And what about Author A who is asked to review a book 
by Author B—a writer who is fully the peer of Author A 
and who may be called upon next month to review a book on 
a related theme that is about to be published by Author A? 
“What effect will this review of mine on his book have on a 
possible review of his on my book?” If authors are a little 
more than human such thoughts will never cross their minds, 
and so we pass by this point as being beside the mark. 

Many of us remember that surprising criticism, so frankly 
not to say vehemently made within the year, of the work of 
one of America’s favorite authors of the precieuse type, by a 
writer who is the editor of a socialistic magazine (Michael 
Gold on Thornton Wilder). To one who had become some- 
what satiated with the reviews of the day it was a refreshing, 
if somewhat devastating column. If directed toward a new 
and struggling author, the little essay might have been a bit 
brutal; but it would seem to some of us that an author replete 
with years of somewhat saccharine praise might find it a 
stimulating dish and might relish it accordingly. We do not 
know how it was received by the author, but we do know that 
others, both in spoken word and in print, seemed to feel some 
hint of treason in it. Apparently the public taste for genuine 
critical spice has been vitiated, paradoxically, at the very time 
that it is tolerating an increase in the spectacular and the exag- 
gerated in other forms of writing. 

All in all, we who used to read these author-reviews with 
especial interest when they were comparatively rare now feel, 
whether we should or not, that they represent merely what 
these authors feel they should say in public about their fellow- 
writers. We are grateful that for the majority a public 
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mutual courtesy, not to say enthusiasm, holds sway; we are 
not craving public fistic encounters among our literati. But 
we no longer feel that we can consider these as really critical 
reviews. Some of the author-writers themselves are grow- 
ing restive under the present régime as witness a vitalizing 
dissertation by one of them last year in one of the weekly 
review journals (James Truslow Adams in Saturday Review 
of Literature). 

Is the appraising and evaluating review in the process of 
vanishing from our pages? Is the coming review no longer 
to give proportional attention to that which is strong, or good, 
or promising, and to that which is weak or unconsciously 
false, nor to relate the new volume adequately to the body of 
literature in the same field that is now within our reach? 
Those were the reviews that aided both the author of the book 
under review and the reading public. 

As we go through our journals week by week our glancing 
eye would seem to tell us that we are living in an age of 
masterpieces in literature. For the habit of generosity in 
reviews is by no means limited to other authors. Most jour- 
nals, it is true, usually select only the better books for review, 
or only those by promising authors, or from discriminating 
publishing houses. But inveterate readers of modern books 
know all too well how seldom we find a single volume that 
completely satisfies us in every major respect. We know only 
too well how variable are most of our authors, even though 
some of them reach high points in a fair proportion of their 
books. Yet book reviews so seldom admit any disappointment 
or decline in work. We often read that a new book is the best 
its author has yet done, or that an author has succeeded in sur- 
passing himself. Our reviewers seem to be supplied with 
gauges that measure only above normal or average, not 
below it. 

Our questioning meditation turns then to these writers 
whose books are now being reviewed. Does the newer author, 
still struggling for keenness and depth in analysis, for sub- 
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tlety in plot, for finish in form, benefit sincerely by over- 
praise? Discriminating encouragement he needs and must 
have for his best development, but at the same time he will 
never find the best that is in him if he believes that he has 
already won through to consummate achievement. And does 
even the established author want to think he has no room left 
for improvement? Does every author need or want to think 
that all his books are as good as his best? Is it not possible 
that even the best of our modern writers can find some needed 
stimulus in judicious evaluation, in discerning and sagacious 
criticism? 

When reviewers find that the few words of criticism they 
have offered in the course of appreciative reviews have been 
carefully edited out of the copy, they wonder about this ap- 
parently expanding conspiracy of silence regarding defects 
in our great and ever greater printed output. What will 
become of American literature, they ponder? No longer an 
infant industry, it surely is not dependent upon undue protec- 
tion. If it is still adolescent, we must expect to offer it some 
shelter and more encouragement, but even the modern youth 
does not escape all guidance and all suggestions for improve- 
ment. If American writing has passed beyond its teens and 
begun its years of early maturity as we had supposed, surely 
it is equal to a little robust give-and-take, and is capable of 
making use of the friendly adversities of frank and candid 
discussion. 

Apparently such critical discussion is likely to come only 
from the thoroughly disinterested book reviewer of the older 
type who can find time to give some concentrated thought and 
reflection to the book he is reviewing and to the statement to be 
printed about it. Such a reviewer, whether he does it as a 
major enterprise or as a favorite side interest, will take the 
task far more seriously than does the established writer who 
does the requested reviews chiefly because he is sought out 
to do it and because, in this competitive day, few authors 
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can afford to lose chances to keep their names before the read- 
ing public no matter in what guise. 

The disinterested reviewer is more likely to strive to 
develop the true critical faculty and to use it on his task. 
He feels responsibility toward the author and toward the 
inquiring and discriminating reader who would like to depend 
upon carefully chosen and experienced analysts to point out 
to him among the many books offered daily on every hand 
the few volumes that should not be missed. He may not 
wield the same facile pen nor use such reverberating diction 
as another author, but he is more likely to give us the true 
critique. 

In this age of vaunted specialization, it seems surprising 
that in one department of thought and action America is 
drifting so far in the other direction. A recent editorial in a 
weekly review journal (Saturday Review of Literature) de- 
plored one phase of this drift—deplored what was termed 
“cradle-snatching on Parnassus.” Let a man write good poe- 
try, says this editor, and he is invited to lecture; let a woman 
write a distinguished novel and she is asked to write on 
gardens or children or youth in a woman’s magazine; let a 
young writer publish a brilliant satire and he will be offered 
a journalist’s contract for an innocuous short story. And 
all of them, we feel safe in adding, will be asked to do some 

book reviews. 

The University Presses are probably as free from this 
drift toward the author-made or the over-enthusiastic review 
as any of our magazines. Their book reviews are likely to 
be the thoughtful by-product of discerning and scholarly men 
and women who take time from their university or other duties 
to do this work only because they are really interested in the 
book or theme or author under discussion and because they 
are interested in giving a fair and unbiased appraisal of this 
new contribution to the readers of the magazne, knowing that 
these readers are likely to constitute a fairly well-selected 
and thoughtful group. It is true that the University Presses 
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do not review much fiction and that it is in fiction reviews that 
we are likely to find the most indiscriminating enthusiasm. 
But for the books they cover they are holding fast to a good 
tradition, and we who rely upon them believe that they are 
not likely to depart far from it. 























MEN, WOMEN AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
HOWARD DOUGLAS DOZIER 


I 


EN years ago this week, the last in September, 1921, 

somebody put this in the paper: “The effect of the war 
in precipitating the entrance of women into public life and 
her initiation into industry is waiting to be estimated.” The 
circumstances which provoked this ungrammatical pro- 
nouncement were the presence in industry of some eight mil- 
lion women and an annual increase of approximately fifty 
thousand. If this remark was appropriate ten years ago, one 
is inclined to wonder what would be proper to-day. 

The annual dribble of fifty thousand women during the 
war decade has developed into an annual stream of some two 
hundred thirty thousand in the postwar period. In April, 
1930, the Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
found slightly over thirty-eight million men and not quite 
eleven million women who ordinarily earn a money income or 
an equivalent, or assist in the production of marketable goods. 
These the Bureau denominates as gainfully employed. Of 
the men approximately two and one-half million, and of the 
women about three hundred seventy thousand, reported them- 
selves as willing and able to work, out of a job, and looking 
for something to do. 

The special census taken in nineteen cities in January, 
1931, indicates that the number of unemployed doubled dur- 
ing the latter months of 1930, and may reach the seven million 
mark during the coming winter. Facts developed since lead 
to the belief that unemployment among men has progressed 
more rapidly than among women. The evidence in support 
of this is the numerous known cases in which women have 
been retained in preference to men or substituted for them; 
in some cases even wives for husbands. 

These times are out of joint of course and anything may 
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happen, but even during ordinary times the women seem to 
have the better of it over the men in holding on to their jobs. 
While the men are suffering technological unemployment the 
women are enjoying technological employment. Labor sav- 
ing machinery, fatal to those who wield picks, toss shovels, 
and push wheelbarrows, while destroying some jobs, is creat- 
ing clerical and white collared ones which can be “manned” 
by women. Thus improvement in industrial processes, divi- 
sion of labor, and hair trigger specialization have brought 
millions of women into competition with millions of men for 
the same wage-paying and salary-paying positions. 

Because women are willing to work for less or dare not 
ask for more they are entering places formerly held by men. 
Since the war, industry has crystallized around them, has 
set, so to speak, and encased them permanently in what some 
of the women themselves formerly thought would be tem- 
porary positions. Here in America fewer men were with- 
drawn from industry than in many other countries, fewer 
killed, and fewer women were attracted into paid places. Many 
American women, who would have gone into industry if they 
had lived in England, showed their patriotism here by doing 
war work in the home or in one or another of the many volun- 
tary wartime organizations. Nevertheless, large numbers 
who never worked for a wage before entered the ranks of 
the employed, have remained there, and have held their own 
against all men comers. 

In England, the persistence of women in industry after 
the cessation of hostilities aggravated the unemployment situ- 
ation and has tended to perpetuate the strength-sapping dole. 


II 


It is obvious, therefore, that no discussion of the problem 
of unemployment can ignore the presence of women in indus- 
try. This is a touchy topic. When men write about it, they 
are charged with jealousy and resentfulness ; when the women 
talk about it, they are accused of militancy. Its importance, 
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nevertheless, entitles it to dispassionate study for the economic 
problem that it is. 

Women have always worked, but it is only within the 
recent past that they have “gone” to work. Division of labor 
has always existed and the extent of it has depended upon 
biology and the state of the arts. The most fundamental of 
ali the bases is the biological. Men have done that portion of 
the work which requires the greater physical strength; women, 
that which requires the less. When, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Indian decided to break camp, his women, children, horses, 
and impedimenta moved in a direct line, across which the men 
zigzagged as they pursued the chase; and the chase, outside 
of war, was their hardest work. The brave seen loitering 
around the camp and accused of laziness was very likely not 
an indolent Indian but an exhausted hunter or a returned 
warrior. The biological division of labor then permitted little 
over-lapping of functions. 

Modern industrial methods and machinery have dis- 
franchised physical strength and enfranchised physical weak- 
ness. Lines of demarcation have been wiped out until almost 
any job held by any man can now be filled equally well by some 
woman. The field of competitive endeavor has been immeas- 
urably widened. Men and women work together not as ex- 
perts in particular fields bounded east, west, north, and south 
by sex, but in those limited only by aptitude. 

This method of work has resulted in greater specializa- 
tion in a particular kind of specialization, namely, in money 
making. Not so long ago the contribution of women was in 
kind, that of men in money. When the process of supplying 
wants became more indirect, because more effort was con- 
verted first into money and then into satisfaction, the standard 
of living was increased for all; but for many, the possibility 
of its complete disruption grew and the sense of security, the 
summum bonum of all economic endeavor, diminished. In 
modern industry it is impossible and unthinkable that all 
workers should lose their jobs at one and the same time, 
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but in a single factory the chance that the worker to be dis- 
charged may be anyone creates uneasiness and fear in every- 
one. Thus fear, the great paralyzer, is out of all proportion 
to the extent of the risk, and no way has been found to allay 
it. These things ought not to be. 

When men and women began to put all the family eggs in 
one basket, they violated the fundamental of investment of 
effort or money, namely, diversification. They increased the 
risk of living for everybody, but in times like these men seem 
to suffer most from the risks which result from specialized 
effort. Somehow or other most of the unemployed women 
seem to be able to find some place of reasonably safe retreat. 
Many of the men do not and can not, as anyone may judge 
for himself from a walk through Boston Common or the park 
of any industrial city. 

It is as hard to characterize an army of unemployed as it 
is to indict a nation, but this generalization I think will stand. 
Unemployment among a given number of men will reach more 
dependents and cause more suffering than a like amount of 
unemployment among women. Without forgetting for a mo- 
ment the many cases where unemployed women are responsible 
for others than themselves, it can be said with confidence 
that unemployment among women results for the most part 
in inconvenience and personal suffering to the unemployed 
while general unemployment among men takes its toll not 
only in personal sacrifice but also in mental anguish on account 
of responsibilities to others which cannot be met. It would 
be interesting to know just how many of the women now un- 
employed have their lots made easier because of the innate 
solicitude which men still have for women. It would be 
equally interesting to know just how many unemployed men 
are now looking to some woman for a living and how each 
feels about it. 

From the days of Adam the male of the species has taken 
it to be his province to make a living for his dependents, 
among whom he considered his mate and their daughter. The 
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entrance of his women into industry as wage earners in com- 
petition with himself may have changed their psychology, but 
it has not changed his. Women may stop promising to obey, 
but their men still continue to endow them with their worldly 
goods, make them the beneficiaries of their life insurance, give 
them title to the property, and are now sharing with them the 
jobs to be had. 
III 


Already one can see the snapping of feminine eyes. But 
first hear it through. No question is being raised as to wo- 
men’s right to work, where, when or how they choose, or the 
necessity of many of them to do so, or as to their ability to 
compete successfully with men. Their right is recognized 
and their ability is conceded. Nor is any suggestion made 
that they vacate the places they have made for themselves. 
It is assumed that they are in industry to remain as long as 
they will. 

The gainfully employed woman is a phenomenon of the 
existing stage of the development of the arts. Her services 
have been in demand; she has sold them for what they would 
bring; she has changed her employment and re-defined un- 
employment in her own terms. Doubtless many a woman who 
reported herself to the 1930 census taker as unemployed 
would not have thought of herself in that category twenty 
or even ten years ago. She has given up the old for the new, 
and much of what she had under the old she has exchanged 
for what she may be able to get under the new. For this, she 
as well as the men and society, have paid a price. In this 
world of inexorable compensations there is always a quid pro 
quo, a something in return. A part of that price is those 
maladjustments and dislocations, of which unemployment is 
one, which result from a lack of facility for altering our mode 
of living rapidly enough to conform to our ability to make 
a living. 

If called upon to be more specific, I should name as the 
major loss which women have sustained the potential leisure 
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which they might have had; leisure in the sense of free time, 
not for parasitic idleness but for voluntary production. 

If the past three years have taught us anything it is that 
with the equipment and labor at hand we can produce ma- 
terial goods faster than our machinery of distribution can 
deliver them into consumption, and that our economic and 
cultural salvation depend upon material consumers who can 
devote themselves to immaterial production. 

A quarter of a century ago women, who are by nature and 
adaptation singularly fitted to furnish the grace for culti- 
vated living, might have become just such a class, but when 
they found that they no longer need do the washing by hand at 
home, they went in for making washing machines down town 
along with the men. Their resourcefulness enables them al- 
most invariably to convert a small amount of money into a 
higher standard of living than men can purchase with a far 
larger sum. With all due modesty, I suggest that with our 
machines and modern devices we men might have furnished 
the material wherewithal for as high a standard of living 
generally as that which we have enjoyed. Had we been per- 
mitted so to do, perhaps now we all could define more of our 
unemployment as blesséd leisure and have to acknowledge 
less of it as baneful loss. 

As the number of women in industry, trade, finance, and 
the government service increased, it was inevitable that they 
should come to look upon themselves, and be looked upon by 
their men associates as a part of the works. Women are not 
ignored or resented as is sometimes said; they are simply 
taken for granted. They are neither dependent nor indepen- 
dent ; they are un-dependent. They can make their way work- 
ing along with some man or working along without him. The 
mores have simply changed, but even this exacts its price. 

In Washington, both men and women like to tell of how 
Secretary of Agriculture “Tama Jim” Wilson, driving along 
through the Mall in the March mud and a storm, halted his 
driver, alit, bowed, tipped his hat, and with great dignity 
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handed into his carriage out of the weather an unknown 
woman clerk in his department. Of course “Tama Jims” 
were always few but so too then were women clerks. 

Men also have paid their price for the recent changes. 
As already pointed out women are more delectable to the in- 
dustrial stomach, and during periods of indigestion men are 
spewed forth first. But there are effects further remote. 

The industrial evolution which has developed the un-de- 
pendent woman has at the same time deprived the men of some 
of their dependents, the main object heretofore of their en- 
deavor. Unless they find another challenge their aggressive- 
ness must eventually wane. 


IV 


We have suffered a great industrial defeat. Our normal 
relations have sustained the most terrific economic wrench 
in our economic history. The potential productive power of 
the hands and minds of millions, mostly men, rot in idleness. 
We stand helpless and watch this, the most precious and 
perishable of all our endowments, go to waste, because our 
system of exchanging our highly specialized services among 
ourselves has broken down. In spite of all our material wealth, 
scientific knowledge, and skill in production, industry and 
commerce are prostrate because as yet we have not evolved 
a mode of life which calls forth the power of material pro- 
duction in a uniform and smoothly flowing stream sufficient 
only to meet our needs and satisfy our wants. Our economic 
life is without fly wheel, governor, or rudder. Alternately it 
chokes down and runs amuck; sucks people in and spews 
them out. Periodically it destroys all sense of security. The 
rich lose their wealth; the well-to-do, their competence; and 
others, their jobs. Chaos reigns because material production, 
which is a handmaid, has presumed to issue orders to con- 
sumption, which is the mistress. Consume or be damned, says 
production. And consume we do—till we burst. 

To be sure culture rests upon a material basis, but it is not 
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material ; if it is of the mind and spirit. Even if all the bath- 
tubs in the United States were all alike, and every family 
had one as President Hoover prays, still some would be used 
for coal bins, just as they are being used in the shadow of the 
Harkness Memorial Tower. We may have cleanliness with- 
out bathtubs, but hardly bathtubs without a sense for cleanli- 
ness. Somehow or other even the old zinc washtub and that 
particular spot on the kitchen floor immediately below the 
stove pipe has had some potency in that direction. 

There is not a single individual who may read these lines 
who does not believe that both our economic safety and our 
cultural salvation depend upon the development of material 
consumers who can devote themselves to immaterial produc- 
tion. A very great many even now are so circumstanced 
financially and so prepared culturally that they could, if they 
desired and public sentiment approved, transfer their efforts. 
If material well being is the prime requisite, we must cer- 
tainly have such people now or we never will. 

These are they who could come up out of great tribulation, 
they to whom unemployment does not signify idleness but op- 
portunity for productive leisure. I am by no means persuaded 
that seven million people are too many to have “unemployed,” 
but I am quite certain that we have the wrong people unem- 
ployed, and many wrongly employed among whom I would list 
a large number of recent women recruits. Seven million per- 
sons, many of them women, of proper qualifications could, if 
withdrawn from industrial pursuits, add immeasurably to our 
cultural life, solve the problems of the idle poor without them- 
selves becoming the idle rich. Perhaps an additional equiva- 
lent of that much unemployment could be slashed off of the end 
of the week for everybody without depriving modern machin- 
ery of enough human effort to keep it from producing as much 
as can be distributed without debauching our economic sys- 
tem and littering it with material waste and human suffering. 

But what could all these people do, someone asks. The 
answer was given two thousand years ago: “Whatsoever 
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things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” In these days of economic 
irrationality I would underscore the think. If a few million 
humanists could somehow be withdrawn from the productive 
side of industry and be dedicated to thinking out a feasible 
plan of distribution of what industry can create, they would 
at least leave room for those who do not now receive their 
daily bread. They might stumble upon the solution of some 
of the problems which the technicians of production are con- 
tinuously showering upon an already dumbfounded world. 
To expect such until circumstances force it upon us is, of 
course, a fanciful dream. 

Unemployment is a veritable hell when it means the loss 
of a job which means loss of the means of livelihood, but an 
inestimable blessing when redefined in terms of leisure for the 
public good, opportunity for cultural enjoyment, the full 
measure of self-expression, and, above all, time for the sheer 
joy of living. 

The material foundation for such a life for millions of our 
people we have in the United States, and have had now these 
many years. That we have not achieved it I need not say, 
but that we are yearning for it as never before during these 
days of our industrial degradation I dare to believe. Our 
untoward circumstances may lead us toward it. 

But here in America where we are supposed to be given 
to flesh pots, and know not Joseph, may be found leisured liv- 
ing even in lowly places. Those that dwell therein in content- 
ment and security may be as leaven to the whole lump. They 
are the apostles of the good life to those that now stew in 
anxiety. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 


Vircinta Iron MANUFACTURE IN THE SLAVE Era. By Kathleen Bruce, Ph.D. 
New York: The Century Company (1931). xiii-482 pp. 


SLaveE TRADING IN THE Otp Soutn. By Frederick Bancroft. Baltimore: J. F. 

Hurst Company (1931). 415 pp. 

These volumes treat elaborately of two phases of the economic life 
of the Old South, phases which were by their very nature antithetical, 
slavery and machine industry. Had the Civil War not ended the former, 
it would by now have become moribund or extinct, largely because of 
the industrial movement incipient from 1840 to 1860 and triumphant 
in the years since 1880. To what extent the Southern industrialists 
were aware of this inherent antithesis is open to question; there are 
evidences of such a consciousness on the part of some leaders of South- 
ern industry, but planters and industrialists were finally unified in resis- 
tance to sectional aggression from the North and West, and during the 
Confederacy no more valiant service was rendered the common cause 
than that of certain industrial leaders, particularly Joseph R. Anderson, 
the great iron master of the Old Dominion. 

Dr. Bruce’s volume breaks new ground. Numerous are the studies 
of Southern agriculture and slavery during the ante-bellum period, but 
hers is the single volume on a particular non-agricultural industry. Be- 
sides its value for the details of the Virginia iron business—which dates 
from the colonial period—it gives a distinct and definite impression of 
the diversification of economic life in Virginia; and that diversification 
established economic ties with the North and West as well as the South, 
a fact which goes far to explain Virginia’s conservatism toward the 
secession movement. 

The distinctive chapter is the closing one on the Confederate era. 
Why was Lee’s army so well equipped with ordnance? The answer 
to a large extent is found in the story of the Tredegar Iron Works of 
Richmond, the dominating unit in the iron industry of the state. Through 
the genius of its president, Joseph R. Anderson, this establishment had 
before 1860 gained contracts for the manufacture of guns for the United 
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States ; by rapid expansion of the plant after 1860 it was able to manu- 
facture ordnance, large and small, to supply railroads with iron, and 
also to serve other industries. There was, of course, co-operation with 
the official Ordnance Bureau of the Confederacy, whose executive, 
Josiah Gorgas, was as much a genius as Anderson. Despite increasing 
shortage of raw material, difficulties in procuring skilled labor, deficiency 
in food supplies, and depreciating currency, Anderson was able to the 
very last to manufacture and deliver supplies. 


. . . they cast between New Year’s day (1865) and April first thirty- 
five heavy guns, completed nine chassis and twenty-four heavy gun car- 
riages and a large amount of shell, shot, and shrapnel; they sent wheels 
and axles to several railroads, and shipped bar iron, nails, and spikes 
everywhere in the Confederacy except into the lap of Sherman. In 
addition they performed a variety of work in their machine, pattern, 
and blacksmith’s shop. There they cast bogie wheels, shafting, bolts, 
bands, patterns for gun flasks, casting for pontoon boats, made irons 
for forty cars and one hundred and fifty-one trucks, blew cylinders for 
their own and other mines and furnaces, executed repairs for various 
steamers, and accomplished a medley of other kinds of work. At the 
same time they pushed forward the construction of the new rail and 
plate mill which, now that the Atlanta mills had been annihilated, con- 
stituted the only rolling mill for producing rails in the Confederacy. 
And hardly six weeks before the end, they experimented and succeeded 
in casting on a hollow core a twelve inch iron gun of greater strength 
and hardness even than their iron Napoleon. 


ee Tet. Meee 


Herein lies an explanation of the late evacuation of Richmond,—reluc- 
tance on the part of the Confederate government to let the Federals 
capture the Tredegar plant—and it is significant that evacuation did not 
take place until after production ceased. 

The story of adventure and achievement which lends charm to Dr. 
Bruce’s volume is lacking in that of Dr. Bancroft. Certainly no phase 
of American slavery is more repellant, save the African slave trade, 
than the domestic trade in slaves. Around it legends have grown, and 
it was an issue in national politics. But the exact proportions of the 
dreadful business have never been, and doubtless never will be, exactly 
known. 

Mr. Bancroft’s thesis is three-fold. First, that in the three earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century, slave labor was so unproductive in 
Virginia and Maryland that the only sure profits of the planters were 
to sell the surplus labor to the plantation regions then opening in the 
lower South. Second, that with a marked upward trend in the price 
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of slaves during the generation prior to 1860, profits from the sale of 
slaves were just as important in the eyes of the planters of the Lower 
South as the profits from cotton. Finally, he concludes that the social 
status of the slave dealer was not one of opprobrium, as tradition 
affirms ; rather it depended on the personal standing of the one engaged 
in the business and the methods adopted. The extent of the traffic Dr. 
Bancroft admits is problematical. His estimate is that the annual aver- 
age value of the slave traffic in the decade from 1850 to 1860 approxi- 
mated $64,999,600, or about one-twentieth of the estimated value of 
slave property. It is no wonder, therefore, that there was a movement 
for reopening the African slave trade. 

The principal sources are newspaper advertisements. The treat- 
ment is realistic; sketches are given of the slave traffic in its great 
centers, the extent of the business in various states is described, and 
particularly the names of the great traders are made known. 


Wiitram K. Bovyp. 


PEACE EDUCATIVE PROCESSES 
EpucaTInc For Peace. By Elizabeth Miller Lobingier and John Leslie Lobingier. 

New York: The Pilgrim Press. 216 pp. $2.00. 

The quickened interest in efforts toward a peaceful world which 
the approaching disarmament conference at Geneva has caused leads 
to a search through the recent literature of the peace movement. While 
statesmen and diplomats are occupied with alliances, treaties, the league 
of nations and World Court, the authors of this book are concerned 
with the creation of public sentiment and the mind-set of citizens. The 
report of a government commission on flood prevention not long since 
recommended great dams and artificial reservoirs to draw off and hold 
flood waters and also recommended that farmers in the uplands and on 
the water sheds should plow the furrows horizontally along the hill- 
sides instead of up and down. This would tend to retard the rush 
of water to the stream beds and prevent the dangerous flooding of the 
valleys. 

The Lobingiers are interested in plowing furrows in the minds 
of children so that in times of national disagreement their purposes will 
not run straight to mobilization and war. The processes of educating 
for peace are considered carefully and concretely in the book. A chapter 
each is devoted to the ways in which education for peace can be carried 
on in the home, in the church and in the school. There is a chapter on 
dramatization as a means of creating international understanding and 
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the will to peace. The book is full of concrete suggestions and illus- 
trations so that with all its pedagogy it is a very readable work. 


ELBERT RUSSELL. 


BIOGRAPHY OF DUNDAS 


Henry Dunpas, Fmst Viscount Metvmuze, 1742-1811. By Holden Furber. 
1931. New York: Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
xii, 331 pp. 

Henry Dundas has waited a long time for a biographer. Previous 
to Dr. Furber, he had attracted only Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser, whose 
slight study was published in 1916. The family papers have since that 
time been scattered, those dealing with Scotland going to the National 
Library of that country, others pertaining to India going to a dealer, 
still others relating to America going to the William L. Clement’s 
Library. A fragment remains in the possession of members of the 
family. Dr. Furber has used chiefly those in the National Library of 
Scotland and those relating to India; he has consulted also the letters 
and letter books remaining in the possession of Violet, Lady Melville. 

Few men bulk so large in the British politics in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century and the first of the nineteenth as Dundas. He is 
interesting as the political manager of Scotland, as the administrator 
of India, and as a first rate figure in the coterie who directed affairs 
from London. 

The best part of Dr. Furber’s book deals with the work of Dundas 
as “Political Manager of Scotland”. In fact he devotes to this subject 
a separate part constituting almost half of its length. In these five 
chapters he considers in turn the “Political State of Scotland” and the 
share of Dundas in each of the several selections from 1775 to 1811. 
Sixteen maps added as an appendix help the reader to visualize the 
points made in these chapters. 

The first part of the book is not so well done. The author lacked 
the intimate acquaintance with English politics and public men neces- 
sary to enable him to write with authority on the political history of 
the time. The government of India in that generation is in itself fit 
subject for a book. Some slips are simply carelessness, such as, iden- 
tifying Lord Loughborough as “(Sir David Wedderburn)” (page 20), 
and prefixing a “Sir” to the name of William Eden, later Lord Auck- 
land (pp. 19, 65). The more general aspects of the career of Dundas, 
therefore, still merit the attention of a careful biographer. 

W. T. LApRADE. 
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AN ABLE MONOGRAPH 


BAYLE THE Sceptic. By Howard Robinson. New York: Columbia University 

Press (1931). Pp. x 334. $4.25. 

This able monograph is more than a narrow treatment of Bayle’s 
theological scepticism: it is a comprehensive record of the man’s whole 
mental career. Following a brief initial chapter on his early life, de- 
scription is made of his professorial duties, at Sedan and later at Rotter- 
dam, of his numerous writings, of his disputes and misfortunes. There 
is an interesting chapter on Bayle’s journalistic activities, (1684-87), for 
instance, in which nothing is said of his scepticism. The book might 
accordingly just as well have been entitled Bayle the Thinker, or Bayle 
the Advocate of Tolerance, or Bayle the Propagandist. 

Two of the early chapters describe the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Bayle’s own experiences and exile, and his pamphlets from 
Rotterdam criticising the action of the French Government and advo- 
cating toleration. He would have it so that even Socinians, Turks, 
Jews, or pagans, should be tolerated. Thus Bayle is found to have 
gone further in his limits of tolerance than his contemporary Locke, 
and to have anticipated the latter’s Epistola de Tolerantia of 1689 by 
some few years. 

The main part of the book has fittingly been given to a description 
of the famous Dictionnaire historique et critique, published in the 
years after Bayle’s dismissal from the Ecole Illustre. What is perhaps 
the best chapter in the book introduces this section, sketching the 
history of encyclopaedias, describing the method, the scope, the excel- 
lence and the weakness of Bayle’s, and finally ending with an account 
of the storm which the work produced, in Holland and in France. 
Three succeeding chapters deal with the Dictionary in a more minute 
fashion, treating the aspects which aroused its opponents. 

Professor Robinson’s account of Bayle’s influence in France is 
well done, but less convincing is his estimate of the philosopher’s influ- 
ence in England and in Germany. Too much cannot be inferred from 
the instances of a few individuals. The book is well written, but not 
brilliantly ; its scholarship is competent; but the author in his admira- 
tion for his subject has quoted too many encomiums on him. 


Suetsy T. McCtoy. 
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SPIRITUALS 

Tue Carotina Low Country. By Augustine T. Smythe, Herbert Ravenal Sass, 

Alfred Huger, Beatrice Ravenal, Thomas R. Waring, Archibald Rutledge, 

Josephine Pinckney, Caroline Pinckney Rutledge DuBose Heyward, Katherine 

C. Hutson, Robert W. Gordon, New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xi + 327. 

Illustrated. 

About eight years ago some fifteen or twenty citizens of Charleston, 
S. C., formed themselves into a Society for the Preservation of Spirit- 
uals. They seem to have been just as much a society for the enjoyment of 
spirituals. This book is a worthy record of both enjoyment and preser- 
vation. No other collection of folk-song is anything like it. To these 
devoted amateurs a spiritual was something more than a spiritual ; 
it was an outgrowth of environment as well. Thus the one hundred 
spirituals that are presented occupy less than half the volume. The 
Carolina “low-country” itself, its colorful history, its ante-bellum planta- 
tion civilization, Charleston as its capital, and the low-country Negro 
who sings the spirituals are subjects of special chapters by Herbert 
Ravenal Sass, Alfred Huger, Thomas R. Waring, Archibald Rutledge, 
and Du Bose Heyward, respectively. Poems by Beatrice Ravenal and 
Josephine Pinckney still further elaborate the background. The whole 
is made beautifully vivid by Elizabeth O’Neill Verner’s etchings of 
Charleston scenes, Albert Simons’ pen and ink drawings of plantation 
houses, and color reproductions of Alice R. Huger Smith’s paintings 
of low-country landscape. Robert W. Gordon, apparently the only out- 
sider to contribute, furnishes an excellent chapter on “The Negro 
Spiritual” which manages to be definitely authoritative without violat- 
ing the amateur tone of the rest of the volume. Altogether it is a most 
pleasing triumph of the amateur spirit (which should survive in 
Charleston, if anywhere) over the often narrow special interests. of 
the technical scholar. The music, in fact, surpasses the accuracy of 
most other collectors in that its notation makes intelligent provision 
for the various accompaniments of singing without which no spiritual 
is naturally or decently clothed. 

Newman I. Waite. 


NAPOLEON’S SECOND WIFE 


Marre LoutsE, NApoLeon’s Nemesis. By Dr. J. Alexander Mahan. 1931. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, xi, 363 pp. 
If this biography of Napoleon’s second wife has little to recommend 
it, not much more can be said against it. The author tells once more 
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facts well known. His narrative flows easily, but the style lacks dis- 
tinction. If he has found new materials, they throw little new light 
on his subject. Certainly there is not much evidence to support the 
thesis implied in the title of the book. That the decline of Napoleon’s 
greatness followed his marriage to the daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria needed not to be said. That Marie Louise was his nemesis in 
the sense that she was a primary cause of his failures after the mar- 
riage to her is not shown convincingly by the author’s suggestion. The 
notion that she or those in Austria responsible for her marriage foresaw 
or intended to accomplish by it vengeance on France for the fate of 
Marie Antoinette wants a great deal of proof before it deserves to be 
taken seriously. 
W. T. Laprabe. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A CAVALRY LEADER 
SHERIDAN. A Mivirary Narrative. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 382. 

The author of Swords and Roses again turns from fiction to history 
and biography. In this case, strangely enough, Mr. Hergesheimer’s not 
unblemished hero is Philip Henry Sheridan, birthplace unknown, an- 
cestry Irish, religion Catholic. From West Point, Sheridan goes to 
fight Indians in the Oregon territory. The Civil War is fifteen months 
gone before this efficient quartermaster participates in the actual fighting. 
But at Perryville, Stone’s River, Lookout Mountain, and Chickamauga 
he distinguishes himself, more or less by chance, so that he becomes, in 
turn, colonel, major-general of volunteers, and at the age of thirty- 
three, brigadier-general. Not self-seeking and without political influ- 
ence, he does not come into his own until his friend Grant places him 
in command of the cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, there to 
oppose the spectacular Early and the dashing Stuart and to finish the 
Appomattox campaign in a climax of brilliance. 

This biography of the only great cavalry leader whom the North 
developed is strictly a military narrative. No account is given of the 
rather inglorious Sheridan in Louisana during Reconstruction and his 
subsequent career. Doubtless that is because Sheridan was “wholly and 
completely a soldier,” and because like Grant, and possibly Sherman, 
he rose to great eminence during the war and later “sank back into a 
routine of mediocrity.” After careful consideration, Hergesheimer 
finds that “the quality most apparent in Sheridan ... is genius, a 
term possible to recognize but not to describe.’”” He was not a brilliant 
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tactician, he was seldom spectacular; but he was always (or nearly 
always) careful, he had a faculty for finding things out, and he had a 
“peculiar topographical ability” which served him well. “He was not 
defeated by his defects nor successful because of his virtues.” Rather 
there was a certain innate quality, “an utter integrity of spirit,” that 
gave this usually quiet and unimpressive individual a commanding 
supremacy on the field of battle. “What he was, intrinsically, was pal- 
pable to men, to soldiers, but beyond description. It could not be put 
into words.” The book is more sedate than the ordinary popular biog- 
raphy, it is well and clearly written, and the author seems to be thor- 
oughly familiar with his facts. But the real Sheridan never fully 
emerges from the welter of military detail, the reader, and, I suspect, 
the author, never warms to the subject. 
R. H. Woopy. 


MATERIAL OF MUCH VALUE 


MeEmMorrs OF PRINCE voN Butow. Volume I: From Secretary oF STATE TO 
IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR, 1897-1903. Translated from the German by F. A. 
Voigt. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1931. Pp. xxv, 751. Price, $6. 
Although the period covered by this volume lacks the compelling 

interest of the years dealt with by volumes two and three (1903-1919), 
which, according to the plan of publication, are to appear in the near 
future, nevertheless the present tome contains materials of inestimable 
value to the student of recent World Politics. It not only presents data 
bearing upon important issues in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; 
it also contains portraits of the leading German actors upon the great 
stage. 

To the average reader of the United States, perhaps the pages which 
deal with the attitude of the German government toward the foreign 
policy pursued by the officials at Washington will be most attractive. 
If this reader be familiar with the pages of the present reviewer’s 
Latin America in World Politics, he will not be startled at any revela- 
tions which Biilow makes. 

With reference to the Spanish-American War, Biilow’s Memoirs 
reveal the following viewpoints and facts: “In the threatening .. . 
war his [namely, the Kaiser’s] sympathies were all on the side of Spain 
simply because Spain was a monarchy and America a republic.” Biilow, 
however, “gave instructions to observe neutrality and great reserve 
in the Spanish-American quarrel,” although men of much influence 
in German politics were in favor of a more aggressive course. Admiral 
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Tirpitz, for instance, lamented that the struggle could not have been 
delayed until Germany’s navy could have been brought to a state 
which would have permitted decisive intervention. Nevertheless, Tirpitz 
urged that Germany take advantage of the war to purchase St. Thomas 
and Curacao. The Kaiser expected the hidalgo to “cut Brother Jona- 
than to pieces.” On one occasion, also (April, 1898), the Kaiser had 
written Biilow that Germany must “occupy” the Philippines “as soon 
as revolution had torn Manila from Spain”. “I only approved of send- 
ing our fleet to Manila,” said Biilow, “to protect Germany’s great 
economic interests there.” 

The Samoan Crisis of 1899 is discussed briefly. Many German 
leaders thought that England, always jealous of Germany, and the 
United States, unfriendly toward the German Empire since the Spanish- 
American War, were planning to destroy the German fleet in its in- 
fancy. Biilow states his part in the controversy briefly: “I was able to 
get British and American consent to a commission of inquiry into the 
unfortunate happenings, to restore order, and to work out proposals 
for the reorganization of the administration and the resettlement of 
the position of the islands with regard to the three Powers. Thus the 
way was paved for a solution satisfactory to us, through which we ulti- 
mately, after lengthy negotiations, brought the two principal islands, 
Upolo and Savaii, into German possession.” Germany was inter- 
ested in the bearing of the islands upon its trade and its maritime de- 
velopment. The Kaiser was “most pleased and delighted” with the 
settlement. 

The Venezuelan Imbroglio of 1902-1903 the prince dismisses with 
a paragraph. He says that “the aversion and dislike of Germany in 
England . . . was very marked during the Venezuelan affair, when, 
late in November, 1902, the German and English Governments were 
making a joint effort to collect the sums owing to German and English 
subjects by the Venezuelan Government and which this Government 
stubbornly refused to pay. When the Venezuelan Government con- 
tinued to refuse to meet its obligations, the German and English diplo- 
matic representatives were recalled, and the Venezuelan ‘fleet’ of four 
small boats was seized at La Guaira, and a German and an English 
vessel destroyed a fort at Puerto Cabello. When, a few days later, 
England and Germany began to blockade La Guaira, the President of 
Venezuela, Mr. Castro, a particularly objectionable individual, accepted 
my suggestion that the question be submitted to arbitration at the 
Hague Court. The German and English Governments codperated 
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with complete understanding, with loyalty, and with great tact during 
this incident. Some English newspapers, however, made a sharp and 
savage outcry against any codperation with Germany. The English 
poet, Rudyard Kipling, . . . published sharply pointed and very per- 
fidious verses against any codperation between Germany and England, 
even though this codperation was only in Venezuela.” Biilow has not 
a word to say about Roosevelt’s bluff, and he even claims that the sug- 
gestion of arbitration came from the head of the German Foreign Office! 

The visit of Prince Henry to the United States in 1902 and the 
relations of Roosevelt and the Kaiser are discussed at some length. 
The Kaiser admired Roosevelt and frequently tried to rouse his appre- 
hensions regarding the Japanese. Roosevelt’s lecture at Berlin Univer- 
sity astonished and offended the Kaiser. Prince Henry’s visit, the 
purpose of which is correctly stated as a desire to win the friendship 
of the United States, is considered by Biilow to have been a success. 

Such are the somewhat meager revelations of this first volume of 
the Memoirs with reference to the relations of the United States and 
Germany. There is not space to discuss other phases of the volume. 
It should not be overlooked by any serious student of modern history. 
Its trustworthiness only time and other memoirs can fully reveal. 
Apparently, however, the prince has made a conscientious effort to 
tell the truth. 

J. Frep Rippy. 


A REMINDER OF POPULISM 
Tue Poputist Revort. A History oF THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE 

Propte’s Party. By John D. Hicks, Professor of American History, Uni- 

versity of Nebraska. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 

Pp. xiii, 473. Price, $4.50. 

This work comes from the press at an opportune moment. It deals 
with the problems of the farmer during the two decades subsequent to 
Reconstruction and has much to say about the problem of money and 
the distribution of the commodities of our economic order. 

The embattled farmers whose activities the author describes lived 
in the West and South, the most aggressive of them in the West. 
“The Frontier Background” and the lamentable conditions of the South- 
ern agriculturalists after the Civil War are vividly described. The 
“Grievances” of both sections are stated with sympathetic moderation. 
The author then deals at length with the politics and platforms of the 
farmers and describes the death of the Populist party and its causes, 
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although with hardly sufficient emphasis upon the world conditions 
which brought about a rise in the value of rural commodities. The 
book closes with a discussion of “The Populist Contribution.” 

The busy reader will find the last the most interesting of the fif- 
teen chapters of the book. In his recent volume, The Epic of 
America, James Truslow Adams says that “in 1896 [when Bryan ran 
for president against McKinley] for the first time, a revolt of the 
frontier failed. Something had gone out of American life. Something 
new had intrenched itself against attack.” The final chapter of Hick’s 
book refutes this statement. Although Bryan, who represented Pop- 
ulism and the western revolt, was defeated, most of the reforms which 
the Populists advocated later became the law of the land. Perhaps 
the day when the voting power of the West, with considerable support 
from the rural South, will find itself unable to force its demands upon 
the Nation, is rapidly approaching; but that day had not arrived before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

J. Frep Rippy. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO AS AUTHOR 


Tue Necro AutHor: His DrveLopMENT IN America. By Vernon Loggins. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. ix, 457. 

Mr. Loggins’ study of the American Negro as author is a factual 
survey of a rather neglected field of American literature, equipped, 
in scholarly fashion, with footnotes and a very valuable bibliography. 
Beginning with Jupiter Hammon and Phillis Wheatley, the work 
sketches the chief facts connected with the more important Negro 
writers in America—and sometimes outside of America—down to the 
beginning of the present century. The concluding chapter attempts 
an estimate of the “literary significance” of Negro folk-songs, a sub- 
ject of intrinsically barren possibilities, and more germane to music 
than literature. The author explains in his preface that many of 
the ideas which he intended to include in his study of the folk-song 
have already seen print in Professor Newman I. White’s American 
Negro Folk-Songs, published in 1928; and hence it is that he has been 
forced to glean in a harvested field so far as the subject matter of his 
last chapter is concerned. 

Although the most popular phase of Negro authorship has attracted 
little discussion on the part of Mr. Loggins, it should not be assumed 
that his study is disappointing. Far from it. His book is, and probably 
will remain for years to come, the most reliable discussion in existence of 
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consciously produced Afro-American literature. Any questioning of 
the merit of that literature is beside the point; for, despite the artistic 
insignificance of such writers as Charles W. Chessnutt and Frances 
Ellen Watkins—or even Paul Laurence Dunbar and Booker T. Wash- 
ington—their work is important in connection with the social history of a 
large portion of the population of this country. 

In the selection of material from the “tons of printed stuff’ which 
flowed from the pens of Negro authors Mr. Loggins has shown good 
judgment. A few “slave narratives,” orations, bad verses, histories, 
pamphlets, magazines, and what not, are as good as a thousand so far 
as purposes of illustration are concerned. There is a point when thor- 
oughness in the study of opera parva ceases to be even a Benjamin 
Franklin virtue. The present writer, like Mr. Loggins, would rather 
know what made Frederick Douglass “the most important figure in 
American Negro literature before 1900” than have his patience abused 
by a host of facts dealing with any nineteen of Douglass’ contemporary 
black artists. 

As befits the type of study involved, Mr. Loggins has carefully sub- 
ordinated opinion to fact. But in one case at least it might have 
been desirable for him to hazard what, at best, would have to be only 
a wild guess. A large number—perhaps the larger number—of Afro- 
American authors have not been full-blooded Negroes. Is there any 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact? Is there a possibility that the 
American Negro’s literary strivings and wrestlings are due not only 
to his imitation and adaptation of the work of the Whites but also to 
a fire of imagination which a pure-blooded African rarely possesses? 
The validity of many of the assertions relative to the merits of Negro 
art depends upon an answer to such a question. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


INTERESTING COLLECTION 


MINSTRELSY OF THE ScotrisH Borper. By Sir Walter Scott, edited with a new 
glossary, by Thomas Henderson. With twelve photogravure illustrations. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1931. 762 pp. $5.00. 

There are many more scholarly collections of the British popular 
ballads but none more interesting to the general reader than the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. For the reader who is interested in 
Scott’s development, the book has a twofold interest. As Andrew 
Lang remarks, “It was through his collecting and editing of The 
Border Minstrelsy that Sir Walter Scott glided into literature.” A 
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critic of the time remarked that the book contained “the elements of a 
hundred historical romances.” Lockhart calls attention to “the end- 
less variety of incidents and images now expanded and emblazoned 
[in the Waverley novels] by his mature art, of which the first hints 
may be found either in the text of these primitive ballads, or in the 
notes [to The Border Minstrelsy|, which the happy rambles of his 
youth had gathered together for their illustration.” We are glad to 
see this new edition of the fine Scottish ballads. 
J. B. H. 


SYMPATHETIC INTERPRETATION 


Jort CHANDLER Harris, Epitor anD Essayist: MisceLLangeous Literary, Po.tt- 
ICAL AND Socrat Writincs. Edited by Julia Collier Harris. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 429 pp. $4.00. 


The daughter-in-law and biographer of Joel Chandler Harris has 
brought together a very interesting volume of his various newspaper 
writings and contributions to Uncle Remus’s Magazine. These, as she 
points out, reveal him as “a truthful, sympathetic interpreter of his 
section’s problems and aspirations, and . . . a leader who sought a 
way out of a narrow, bitter sectionalism into an enlightened and a 
neighborly attitude toward Americans of every race and section.” 
Mrs. Harris divides her book into four parts. The first, “The ‘Corn- 
field Journalist,’” contains some of his earlier editorials. Part IT is 
“Joel Chandler Harris and the Negro Question.” Part III, “The Philos- 
opher of Shady Dale,” consists chiefly of disquisitions on various sub- 
jects as seen by one of Harris’s most successful characters, Billy 
Sanders. This quaint and humorous Georgia cracker first appeared in 
a short story, “The Kidnapping of President Lincoln,” in the volume, 
On the Wing of Occasions. He also appears in Gabriel Tolliver and 
other books. At the suggestion of Walter Hines Page, Harris resur- 
rected Billy Sanders for some articles which appeared in The World’s 
Work. Part IV, “The Sage of Snap-bean Farm,” includes chiefly 
essays from “The Farmer” in Uncle Remus’s Magazine. All of the 
material is interesting in one way or another. The Uncle Remus books 
have too much overshadowed the other work of the author. Harris 
will, I suppose, always be remembered as the author of Nights with 
Uncle Remus, but it seems a pity that his stories of the Georgia 
whites should be forgotten and that his work as a newspaper man 
should have been so little remembered. Mrs. Harris’s volume throws 
some light upon Harris’s aims in fiction. An editorial published in The 
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Atlanta Constitution as early as 1879 states clearly the national point 
of view which he was one of the earliest Southern writers to attain: 

“The very spice and essence of all literature, the very marrow and 
essence of all literary art is its localism. No literary artist can lack for 
materials in this section. . . . You may be sure that the man who does 
[use these materials] will not care one copper whether he is developing 
and building up Southern or Northern literature, and he will feel that 
his work is considerably belittled if it be claimed by either on the score 
of sectionalism. In literature, art, and society, whatever is truly Southern 
is likewise truly American; and the same may be said of what is truly 
Northern. Literature that is Georgian or Southern is necessarily Ameri- 
can, and in the broadest sense. . . . The truth might as well be told. 
We have no Southern literature worthy of the name, because an attempt 
has been made to give it the peculiarities of sectionalism rather than 
to impart to it the flavor of localism.” 

Jay B. Husse ct. 


ANOTHER BOOK ON DRAMA 


Tue THeory or Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1931. 262 pp. 

It was objected to Professor Nicoll’s earlier volume, of which this 
is a revision and expansion, that it was rather academic. The same 
charge may be brought against the new edition. And why not? Here 
is a text (but it shall not be made a pretext) for reopening the old 
question of the academic mind and trying to discover why the charge of 
being academic should be so damaging, why the adjective should be so 
opprobrious. But the real answer is the hardness of men’s hearts and the 
proneness of all men to prefer the substance to the shadow; and so long 
as people create their language in the image of their own vain imagin- 
ings, so long will it be useless to quarrel over terminologies. Professor 
Nicoll is a distinguished light in the realm of Academe, and therefore 
we should honor him with the title of academic. 

The critical point, however, lies in the somewhat ambiguous character 
of the book: it is neither a text book for university students nor an 
original study of dramatic theory; neither a book of pure criticism nor 
a book of pure scholarship ; it is not entirely for the learned, nor entirely 
for the neophyte. Neither the one nor the other, but both. The style 
too is academic: it is never easy, it makes continual use of the expository 
we, it is throughout utilitarian. Finally, the attitude towards dramatic 
literature is rather that of the historian than of the critic; it often con- 
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fuses the historical interest of a play with the critical estimate. Yet 
I insist that these are not so much faults as merely characteristics of 
the kind of book which Professor Nicoll has written; and the words 
quoted on the publisher’s jacket are entirely just: “Mr. Nicoll has per- 
formed an admirable service. His synthesis is satisfying and informing, 
because it is the result of patient and penetrating analysis.” 

The principal additions to the former volume are the short section 
on tragi-comedy, which is devoted mainly to the sentimental drama, 
and the hundred-page introductory chapter, which surveys the theories 
of drama from Aristotle to Sarcey, the “rules” based on “reason” and on 
tradition, the unities, the conventions which distinguish drama from the 
other arts, the conditions of the theatre, the relations of tragedy and 
comedy, and of melodrama and farce to these. The illustrative com- 
ments are abundant—for Professor Nicoll has read a prodigious number 
of plays—and the conclusions are sound, if not striking. Naturally 
there are many single judgments which might be disputed. Probably the 
most valuable contribution in the older portion is the discussion of the 
differences between a play as read in the study and as produced on 
the stage. Wie gesagt, “Mr. Nicoll has performed an admirable service.” 


Pauty F. Baum. 


VICTORIAN MEMOIRS 


EveryMAN REMEMBERS. By Ernest Rhys. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, 1931. x, 331 pp. 

Victorian memoirs are now multiplying, so that soon the last of the 
scoffers will be put to rout. Mr. Benson’s Peep Show rather bore out 
the hostile impression, but with a mellowness which forbade scorn. 
Mr. Rhys came on the London scene when the giants were passing 
(he had only glimpses of Tennyson, Browning, and Carlyle), and so 
was more in tune with the ‘late’ Victorians, after the peak of adulation 
and before the reaction set in. He is nowhere very profound, but his 
memories help out. And he is modest: he describes his pages as “little 
else than a kind of talking on paper” and concludes his Foreword with: 
“This is, on the whole, I trust, a light-hearted book.” Elsewhere he 
calls it, more ambitiously, a London Pageant and a London Fantasia. 
His lions are few and somehow cannot be made to roar, but his lesser 
animals are charming entertainers. 

In January, 1885, Mr. Rhys came to London with a few introduc- 
tions and very rapidly made his way in literary circles. The figures 
who appear largest in his pageant are all of course familiar: Gosse, 
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Wilde, Whistler, William Sharp, Havelock Ellis, A. E. Swinburne, and 
Watts-Dunton, Conrad, Hardy. Most of the others are smaller lights 
or shine but dimly in his pages: Morris, Shaw, W. T. Stead, Bernhardt, 
J. A. Symonds, Beardsley, Pennell, Arthur Symons, D. H. Lawrence, 
John Davidson, F. M. Ford, Tagore, H. G. Wells, Galsworthy. The 
American record of the winter of the great Boston blizzard will interest 
certain readers, exhibiting Lowell, Stedman, Holmes, and Mrs. Howe, 
and narrating a visit to Whitman. Besides, we have glimpses of Wales 
and of Ireland, of the Rhymers’ Club, of stage folk, of the War, but 
glimpses only. The nearest to a full-length picture is that of J. M. 
Dent and the nearest to a steady narrative is that of the founding of 
the Everyman Library. Occasionally Mr. Rhys tells his story well— 
a dinner with Swinburne, an evening with Galsworthy, the mouse in the 
British Museum ; but too often he is content with snatches and glimpses. 
The vignettes are vivid, but sketchy. His modesty, or whatever it is, 
prevents his making the most of his memories. New (to me at least) 
are Max Beerbohm’s apothegm on his half-brother—“Dear Beerbohm 
was like a tree meant to be green that had been varnished with psimy- 
thium and fuligo”—and William Sharp’s confession of leaving the 
British Museum for Kensington one day on foot, thinking hard about 
a poem, and at nightfall pulling up in the High Street at Oxford. In 
sum, then, Everyman Remembers is both light-hearted and light read- 
ing; but a delightful fantasia moving lightly over the surface of London 
letters from the late 80’s to the late 20’s. 
Pau. F. Baum. 


ROSSETTI BIOGRAPHY 


CuristinA GerorcinA Rossett1r. By Eleanor Walter Thomas. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1931. viii, 229 pp. 

The centenary of Christina Rossetti was celebrated in London quiet- 
ly, with the reading of her poems, as she would have wished. But the 
biographers, taking advantage of the occasion, have done more: let us 
hope that they bring new readers or old re-readers to her volume. 
Among the recent studies and tributes Miss Thomas’s will occupy a 
humble but useful place. To the biography she brings nothing new. 
either documentary or interpretative; and her telling of the story is 
neither chronological, nor does it make the most of her chosen method 
of grouping. No image of Christina as in her life she lived is created 
for us. Of the two principal crises of her life, the broken engagement 
to Collinson is dismissed almost without comment, and the story of 
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Cayley, though fuller, is not clearer. The most valuable aspect of the 
book is the simple and formal attempt to classify and explain the various 
themes of Christina’s verse and to relate them on the one hand to 
contemporary poetry and ideas (the Pre-Raphaelites, the supernatural 
ballad, the work of Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Webster, Jean Ingelow, and 
others) and on the other to the facts of her own life and temperament. 

Miss Thomas’s work must be catalogued as of the carefully studied, 
bien documenté sort, rather than the critically illuminative. There is for 
example no effort to distinguish the special quality of Christina 
Rossetti’s cameo lyrics, something between epigram and song. In fact, 
if one were to single out the chief deficiency of the volume, one would 
have to draw attention to an unmistakable dissertational aroma which 
pervades its pages. The doctoral dissertation is an excellent institution, 
in its place, bien entendu, and certainly (for Miss Thomas proves it) 
Christina Rossetti is an admirable subject for a doctoral dissertation ; 
but Miss Thomas has also proved that the dissertational method is not a 
fitting method for writing a biography and criticism of Christina Ros- 
setti. We recall Bagehot’s quip: this is what Dr. Gervinus thinks of 
Shakespeare, but what would Shakespeare think of Dr. Gervinus? 
Though Miss Thomas is everywhere courteous and sympathetic, never 
harsh, and never severe, there is no doubt that Christina would shudder 
with mixed feelings at such a doctoral tribute. 





































P. F. B. 
THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 


Procession or THE Gops. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. ix, 576. 


Professor Atkins is professor of Homiletics at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, and has written a number of interesting and stimulating 
books. Three years ago, he relates, he was asked by the publishers to 
“study up” the religions of the world with a view to making a book 
that would interest the general reader. Not many great books are 
produced this way, and the author is to be complimented on the degree 
of success attained. The style of the book, the evident interest of the 
author, his mode of expression, candor of statement as to difficulties 
encountered with strange spellings and divergent translations, and 
ability to catch religious truth and set it forth in striking phrases all 
combine to carry the reader along as a sympathetic and interested com- 
panion of Dr. Atkins’ studies. It seems ungracious, therefore, to point 
out limitations of those studies as given in the attractive volume that 
has resulted, yet limitations there are. 
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The study of religions comprises an examination of the sources of 
the faith, as preserved in scriptures, history, and tradition, and some 
description of the practice of the faith among living adherents. One 
gets no impression from this book of present-day Islam, its problems 
and its manifestations. The author apologizes for the absence of men- 
tion of Japanese Buddhism, the only living and virile Buddhism of 
our day. Judaism ceases with the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 
The popular cults of Hinduism fare somewhat better, but caste and its 
religious significance are unmentioned. All of these major items are 
available in the works of living authors whose treasuries are not levied 
upon. There are some errors in citations. The origin of religion and 
primitive religion receive scant treatment. 

The procession of the gods traced by Dr. Atkins through past cen- 
turies is well done. The usual range of study through the religions of 
the ancient world covers Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, the faith of 
Zoroaster, Greece, and Rome. The Indian cycle of early Aryan, Buddhist, 
and later Hindu faith is traversed. Confucianism and the Semitic 
group are the other main elements included. There is a conclu- 
sion which itself concludes with an analysis of Western religion— 
Christianity—into “a religion of religion, a religion of science, and a 
religion of humanity.” 

Dr. Atkins has written ably and interestingly and his labor must 
have been prodigious to cover so wide a range in so short a time and 
do it in general so well. Compared with other recent efforts to pop- 
ularize the study of the world’s religions his book is in a class by itself, 
for it contains nothing shallow, and in the main avoids generalizations 
calculated to secure the appearance of religious syncretism by blurring 
the edges of the various faiths so as to omit or tone down the really 
distinctive elements of each. 

James Cannon III. 


THE BACKGROUND OF LAUGHING BOY 
Tue Navajo Inpians. By Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge. Boston 

and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. Pp. x, 316. 

Those whose interest in the Navajo Indians was aroused by Oliver 
LaFarge’s prize winning novel, Laughing Boy, will find this splendidly 
done and excellently printed book a mine of information. Dane and 
Mary Roberts Coolidge have collaborated in a careful and interesting 
study of the history, beliefs, customs, and arts of this hardy people, 
who despite the hardships which the authors describe them as having 
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borne for three quarters of a century have increased from 8,000 to 
45,000 in the same time. 

The book grew out of thorough study of the background and his- 
tory of the Navajos, was supplemented by long residence and travel 
among them, and then practically the whole of the book was checked 
and verified by being read back to the Indians from whom the bulk 
of the information dealing with customs, folklore, and arts was se- 
cured. There are splendid photographs not only of Indians and their 
living conditions, but of the beautiful Navajo sand-paintings, blankets, 
and symbols. 

The five parts of the work are “Legend and History,” “Navajo Life 
and Custom,” “Navajo Arts and Crafts,” “Mythology and Ceremony,” 
“The Navajos and the Government.” The last part is not very pleas- 
ant reading, for while the Navajo tribe sixty years ago caused the 
government much trouble and its neighbors annoyance and loss through 
thieving and cattle raiding the government has sinned as greatly against 
the Navajos by broken promises, neglect, and inefficient administration. 
Only quite recently has anything like order and efficiency begun to be 
manifested in government dealings with these wards of the nation. 

The Dineh’, as the Navajos call themselves, are thought by the 
authors to be of Mongolian racial stock, and cousins of the Apaches. 
This, however, is an incidental item in the present study, which gains 
its value and interest largely from the very full and interesting descrip- 
tion of the arts, manners, lore and customs of the tribe. The authors 
took down from the one or two Navajos who know them the long 
chants giving the history, religion and philosophy of the people. These 
chants are given together with descriptions of the ceremonies at which 
they are used. Navajo blanket weaving, silver work, and sand-painting 
were all carefully studied and are attractively described. Marriage 
and funeral customs, the treatment of disease, family life and manners 
have their due presentation. 

The various tribes and scattered clans of American Indians, some 
of them fast disappearing either by absorption into the full range of 
white civilization or by dying out, offer a great field to the student 
of religion, the collector of folk-lore, the museum maker and the an- 
thropologist. Some one should trace each of them as accurately and 
attractively as the Coolidges have done the Navajos. 


James Cannon III. 
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